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the up-to-the-minute infor- 


The pilots of government, TO THE FINDING OF 


industry and finance re- 


quire accurate figures — to keep all phases of his 
QUICKLY — for constant business under constant 
control. @ In this day of control. @ As one execu- 
fluctuating markets and tive states: ‘“‘We have 


proved to our satisfaction 


that the work is accomplished far more rapidly 


mation which enables him 


changing conditions, the 
importance of accuracy with speed takes on a 
new significance. Never before has there been a and accurately by the punched card method 


greater demand for “‘fast”’, detailed figures. Get- than was ever before possible.” 


ting the facts before you, accurately and quickly, 
is the outstanding advantage which the Inter- a a 
national method of punched card accounting for Modern Business Needs, gives detailed descrip- 


offers. @ International Electric Accounting and tions of International Business Machines. We 


Tabulating Machines give the business executive will be pleased to mail you a copy on request. 


IN CHICAGO, at A Century of Progress, you are cordially invited to 


inspect the complete line of International Business Machines—in action, 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING MACHINES @ INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME $ 
ELECTROMATIC TYPEW 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCALES e DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT * 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS,, MACHINES CORPORATI@ 


MNES 
NHN BRANCH OFFICES in the PRINCIPAL CITIES of the WORLD 


_— 
a « 


GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ompany, Ir 
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This Business Week 


som | 
DENTS can remove an appointcc at 
e Supreme Court ruled in 1925 
case of a Postmaster Meyer. 
Roosevelt has called for the 
gnation of William E. Humphrey, 
Commissioner, 4 years before his 
up. Humphrey refuses to budge. 
he can get away with it, for 
s a specific law about Trade Com- 
ers. It says they can be removed 
ficiency, neglect, or malfeasance. 
hrey asked the President in writ- 
ing why he was to get out. The Presi- 
lent answered that he was considered 
hostile to the recovery program. Humph- 
ey demanded to know how the Presi- 
ent knew he was hostile, and now 
inds pat. 

Which is interesting, but not the im- 
portant part of the incident. The thing 
that gives business cold shivers is that 
Philip LaFollette, former Governor of 
Wisconsin, and brother to the Senator, 
is supposed to be slated for the appoint- 
ment. The Trade Commission 1s be- 

ming more and more important— 
note its functions under the Securities 
Act—and the idea of an extreme pro- 
eressive on its bench disturbs conserva- 
tive business men no little. 


THe steel industry is watching with 
me dismay the rapid union organiza- 
ion going on in that field. Many steel 
men are resigned, will put up no fight. 
That is, when the men decide which 
particular union is to be their spokes- 
nan. In one large plant, three rival 
nions are proselyting 


NRA is going to take a census of re- 
mployment, starting, the plan is, about 
Oct. 15. The plan is to get the signers 
f NRA codes to send in “certificates of 
mpliance” containing the numbers re- 


employed. 


Tue A. F. of L. holds its election a 
week from Monday. Washington, being 
red to election campaigns, is not 
ing the daily statements from the 
abor Temple with the seriousness it 
ive them a month ago—or will give 
ufter Oct. 2. 
Trips to Washington are using up 
traveling allowances of trade associa- 
1 executives at a rapid rate. One of 
1 hgures he will have to stay home 


stil 7 


| 1936 to catch up. 


\PROPOS of the “truce on selfishness” 

which the nation was invited in sup- 

t of NRA, a Roman Catholic parish 
priest drily remarked the other day that 
in 50 years of service, he had received 
ontession of every sin in the calendar 
except one—covetousness. 
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we had 
Roosevelt used 
the big 


THis week's quip we wish 
thought of—The 
the Big Stick; 


sticker. 


first 


the second, 


Ir is solemnly set forth in the enacting 
statute that the capital stock and excess 
profits taxes are automatically abolished 
within a certain time after the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment. But Secre- 
tary Woodin is talking now about how 
badly the government will need this 
revenue, even when liquor taxes pour 
in. Sounds like a man preparing the 
business world for bad news. Maybe 
the taxes won't be repealed, after all 


Says one steel man, ‘The only issue in- 
volved in the Lamont resignation as 
head of the Steel Institute was Mr. 
Lamont. He wasn’t happy. Neither 
were we. 


of the NRA 


time clocks, 


INTERESTING by-product 
drive—rush orders for 
record-breaking sales. Needed, of 
course, because of new standards of 
accuracy and importance attached to 
hours of work under industrial codes 
Small employers are the principal buy- 


ers. They want records as insurance 
against possible future complaints that 
they are code violators. Three mas 
facturers of time-recording devices 

( 


port sales trom 200% to 
year 


SOO, 


of last 


DisTINCTION of being the first. st: 
private project to get a loan from 
Public Works Administration goes to 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Produce 1 
minal, Inc., which is to put up a sl 
side terminal market and dock, borr 
ing therefor $25 employing 
rectly 140 men, 30 hours a wech 
18 weeks 


OOM) 


ibl« rc} I 
M inufactur 


The cens 


highly val 


Census of 


Flow of the 
from the 1931 
ceased completely June 1 
people say the Budget Bureau of 
the funds. “Arbitrary,” “hig 
are epithets bandied about 


h-handed 


OFFICIALS and members of the Ho: 
Loan Bank System believe the publ 
mind is getting that permanent, « 
servative institution hopelessly cor 
fused with the Home Owners’ Reli 
Corp., which is an emergency affair sct 
up to do a Red Cross job. The con 
fusion is understandable enough ; bot! 
are under the administration of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board 





industry, 87° 


Eagle. 








ning of railroad buying. 
almost too late. . . 


men in August. 


Check transactions reflect slow trade. . . 
prices rallied strongly during the week. One very special 
commodity had a spectacular rally; gold went well over 
$32. Or the dollar dropped below 64 cents gold, which- 


ever way you like it. 


The Business Outlook 


Weather signs are mixed, but the best forecast probably 
is for a little dullness for a few weeks to come, the busi- 
ness barometer subsiding a little, but holding most of its 
recent rise. . . . The miracle child still is the automobile 
~ busier than it was last August, and headed 
for 200,000 cars in September. And automobiles aren't 
manufactured for inventory. Ford production is picking 
up; it would be gaining faster but for his lack of a Blue 
. . Speaking of codes, as who isn’t, there was 
no difference in quotations for steel plate for new war- 
ships, so the navy let contracts for 1350 tons by drawing 
lots. . . . Steel production is down a little. An order for 
rails placed in Chicago is, so the mills hope, the begin- 
. . Public works, particularly 
road construction, is picking up, none too soon—in fact, 
Class I railroads again employ a 
million men, crossing the line with the addition of 25,000 
That's not code doings, either. . . 


Commodity 


And some of us like it. 



























“Here's one way we're 
meeting today’s conditions 






Teletypewriter Service provides 





us with instantaneous written 






communication between our 
New York and Chicago offices. 
They now operate in clock-like 
unison.” 









says the Vice President 
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THROUGHOUT the country, executives are pointing to efficiency of both offices,” says Mr. H. L. Wells, Vic 
Teletypewriter Service as one of their greatest aids President and General Manager, “cuts costs in man) sult 
in getting and handling business. The ability to talk ways, and lets us give our customers quicker service 
in writing with people in distant cities —to ask ques- __ than ever.” se 
tions and get instant typewritten answers — is of tre- Teletypewriter Service may be had on a _private- 1 
mendous value in securing the accurate information line basis, with two or more points connected continu- 
and quick action so necessary to success today. ously for a stated period each day. Or it may be had mil 
Bauer and Black, manufacturer of surgical dress- on an exchange basis, with other subscribers connected Res 
ings and allied products, has headquarters at Chicago to your machine at any time you wish — just as tele- 
and a branch office at New York. To give customers phone connections are made. Other companies 10 
the fast deliveries so important in these days of chang- your own line of business are using the service ever) reta 
ing business conditions, these offices have to operate = day, profitably and economically. It is entirely pos! ; R 
as one. Teletypewriter Service makes this possible. ble that your company could do the same. A call to Ref 
Matters of every kind are transmitted, from the Business Office of your local Bell Company t 
specifications and price lists to traffic data and will bring a telephone representative at your i 
executive instructions. “It helps increase the convenience—with no obligation on your pat raise 
ing 
SEP 
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Balky Consumers 


The women cheered Blue Eagle parades—but they don’t 
like the higher prices in the stores, and sales slow down. 


since Labor Day, consumer buying in 
many lines has sagged, while pressure 
to raise Wholesale and manufacturers 
prices continues. These movements oc- 
cup} the same track with the consumer 
» ahead. If the price rise overtakes 
consumer resistance there is sure to be 
a rear-end collision with casualties. The 
Washington Administration realizes the 
danger, is whooping up the campaign 
to boost buying with parades, printer's 

_ and intensive organization. Retail 
executives orate bravely of growing de- 
mand, but mark apprehensively a down- 
ward slant on September sales charts. 

It is typical of an upside-down period 
that August, ordinarily a month of re- 
tail inertia, jumped well ahead of last 
year, while September, which ordinarily 
brings a resurgence of buying, threatens 
to droop under 1932. 

Charges of Profiteering 

Reasons are diverse. First, the ap- 
proaching price-rises were publicized so 
loudly that consumers anticipated them 
with heavy summer purchases. Again, 
consumers have become so used to 
ruinously low prices (assisted by stores 
which undercut each other) that they 
resent the new prices. Also, the ugly 
word, “profiteer,’’ is being hurled about, 
many retailers charging manufacturers 
with boosting prices higher than is justi- 
hed by any conceivable rise in costs. 
Capping it all, the benefits to consumers 
in more jobs and better wages as a re- 
sult of recovery activities are not as 
widespread and do not come into action 
as promptly as the companion price 
rises, which are made immediately and 
with great eagerness. 

Mrs. Citizen may watch a 10-hour 
parade in New York and cheer with 
millions of her sisters, but she will not 
forget inhibitions of 4 years standing. 
Resistance hardens as the spread widens 
between former quotations and what she 
Must now pay. 

Just how has NRA activity affected 
retail prices and retail demand ? 

Retailers know that there is one sure 
brake to unreasonable price increases: 
Refusal of consumers to buy. Hence re- 
tailers are adding as little as possible to 
their mark-ups. Many items show an 
increase Of only a few cents. Heaviest 
faises have been on textiles and on cloth- 
ing. Here is the one industry in which 
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the full effect of codes already is ap 
parent. The cotton mill adds the 4.2¢ 
processing tax for the benefit of the 
farmer; in addition he and the clothing 
manufacturer must add extra costs for 
higher wages. Here is a typical result: 

A chain store had been buying a cer- 
tain grade of cotton cloth at 74¢ a yard; 
it now pays 16¢. It sets up a cry of 
“profiteering.”” Examination of Textile 
World's indexes shows what artificial 
stimulation did to prices at the mill. 
Comparisons are last year figures with 
this year's, Aug. 1, 1924, being taken as 
the 100-normal. Averaging January, 
July, and October of 1932, raw cotton 
prices stood at 50, as against 110 for 
August this year. For the same months 
last year, gray goods stood at 71, as 
against 151 for August this year. Colored 
cloth for those months last year averaged 
101, as against 147 this year. Figures 
include the cotton process tax. 

On this showing a rise from 7}¢ to 
16¢ of a certain cloth to the retailer is 
not price buccaneering if one considers 
that the tax and labor costs bear heaviest 
on cheaper grades, and if one considers 
greater distribution costs between the 
mill and the retail counter. A factor 
in the rise was also a violent competi- 
tive demand on the mills during the 
summer. 

Dollar Dresses Gone 

In made-up clothing other determin 
ants enter. Labor becomes a greater 
proportional factor; unions and the 
NRA have lately combined to drive up 
wages in these industries. Women object 
to paying $2 for a cotton dress that 
would have cost 98¢ last year—though 
they may be interested sentimentally in 
eliminating sweatshop pay that made 
the cheaper garment possible. A 
partment store buyer recently kicked like 
the proverbial bay steer when a manu- 
facturer forced a price adjustment from 
$38 to $44 on a woman’s suit. But the 
manufacturer had a seller's market on 
his side; if that store didn't buy others 
would. Furthermore, the most impor- 
tant element in women’s clothes is style, 
which bows its neck to no yoke but that 
of female acceptance. Makers have to 
charge enough on style that clicks to 
cover losses on unpopular numbers. 

In the more tractable field of men’s 
clothing there has been a general rise 


de- 


in New York of from $4 to $5 per 
suit Shoddy stuff is mostly being 
avoided. This fall the $35 suit occupies 
much the same position as last year's 
$25 garment 

Summarizing, a cdepartment store cx 
ecutive observes 

‘Most remarkable was the expansion 
recently of furniture and rug sales. De 
liveries from manufacturers are behind 
My explanation is that such purchases 
involve considerable outlays and are 
given careful thought in every famil 
Possibility of higher prices drove peo 
ple to make such important expendi 
tures while prices were still 
Housewares have sold well. Right now 
there is a decided hesitancy 
buyers. I think past sales were to peopl 
with 
the throw on higher costs 

Newly Reemployed Careful 

Those who have been reemployed 
are still sticking close to first base. They 
are paying back rent, cutting down thc 
bill at the grocer's, moving from th« 
parental refuge to an apartment of th 
retiring from 
finance companies, trying to lay up some 
thing in the savings bank. This buying 
power will appear in greater force when 
there is some assurance of the futur 

Advertising is being plowed back to 
counteract that early September lu! 
There is a grim, concerted drive to cure 
the customer from lusting after 
prices. Generally emphasis ts on styl 
and quality rather than price Buy 
before prices go higher” is the com 
pelling argument. In New York, Macy 
brilliantly managed cash department 
store, soft-pedals its famous claim of 
6% lower prices. It also is treating itself 
to institutional ads. which dramatize the 
crowds of buyers “who profit by our 
tremendous assortments and low cash 
prices.” Knox and Dobbs greet the 
fall with promotion for $7 and $7.50 
men's hats respectively, playing down 
the $5 hats which were introduced to 
cope with the depression. Generally, 
buying response to advertised items is 
better than last year, and lookers wan- 
der about to make other purchases 

Some Chain Problems 

The fixed-price chains have problems 
of their own. A phase of the recovery 
program serious to them is the number 
of items lifted beyond their reach by 
rising costs. Here is the statement of a 
sales executive whose company operates 
hundreds of stores catering to women 

“We have had to drop 20 items from 
our stocks because we can no longer 
sell them wichin our price range, which 


down 


amony 


secure income who were beating 


own, loans friends or 


le aS 
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has a 50¢ limit. Among our souvenirs 
is a 50¢ sanforized shirt. It can’t be 
bought now to retail for less than $1, 
and that lets us out. Another is a 50¢ 
dress, which would now have to retail 
for at least 89¢. Piece goods have gone 
way up. We feel that the manufac- 
turers are not only adding the processing 
tax and legitimate labor increases but 
are trying to make up bad debts, 1929 
bond issues, and what have you. We 
have to allow adjustments in orders 
placed ahead to compensate manufac- 
turers for costs added by NRA, but we 
aren't convinced that manufacturers are 
taking only a legitimate profit. Result? 
Where we used to order 5 million yards 
of a certain type of picce goods, we 
now order 200,000. 

“Perhaps the textile code is to blame 
for these increases but the same thing 
is being done in directions and to an 
extent that provokes nasty accusations. 
Manufacturers are inviting Washington 
thunderbolts by getting together for 
unconscionable price boosts. For in 


Retail Mark-Up 


stance, we have been selling a bunch of 
36 brass safety pins for 5¢. With sus- 
picious unanimity manufacturers sud- 
denly cut the number of pins on the 
bunch to 24 and we still have to sell 
them at 5¢. By what stretch of the 
imagination could NRA activity justify 
a sudden price boost of 333% in the 
safety pin industry ? 

“Buyers all over are becoming sus- 
picious of such rises. Demand sloughs 
off. Our August business was 13% ahead 
of 1932, last week we were only 8% 
up on last year, and the serious question 
rises whether this September will show 
an increase. One item that helped raise 
our level for August was a 40% better 
showing in textile goods. Forced dis- 
continuance of such popular numbers as 
the 50¢ men’s shirt and the women’s 
dress will make big holes in our totals. 

“We feel, as do our customers, that 
many manufacturers are accepting the 
invitation to raise prices with too much 
enthusiasm. It’s not going to help them 
if demand freezes up once more. 


Price-control proposals of their code bring the old issue 
of the retailers to a national battleground 


ALTHOUGH General Johnson has a so- 
called retail code on his desk for con- 
sideration, and has promised it the 
center of the Washington stage, just 
resigned by the coal operators, final ap- 
proval of any code for the retail stores 
is some way off, due to remaining strong 
differences of opinion over certain con- 
troversial provisions. 

Administration officials are reported 
to be moving cautiously because facts 
brought out during the 4 weeks of hear- 
ings and unofficial conferences have con- 
vinced them that this code contains 
more opportunities for mistakes than 
any other approved or under consider- 
ation. 

Retailers themselves are sharply di- 
vided into groups, representing separate 
types of stores or schools of merchandis- 
ing thought, each determined to carry 
on to the bitter end the fight for what 
it considers necessary for its own pro- 
tection, 

All Kinds of Retailers 

While wages and hours of employees, 
length of store hours, and other operat- 
ing details have been subjects of hot 
discussion, and schedules now written 
into the current draft of the code are 
far from satisfactory to some factions 
(BW’—Sep2'33), the most stubborn 
fighting has centered around the ques- 
tion of imposing compulsory minimum 
mark-up above cost. 

The struggle focuses all the enmities 
and hatreds that have come into being 
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during the last 30 years with the devel- 
opment of new kinds of competition 
for retail trade. Independent mer- 
chants once more are raising the cry 
that department stores are crushing them 
by bait-merchandising, loss-leader sell 
ing, dubious advertising tactics against 
which the smaller merchant is helpless. 

Retailers in lines where chain stores 
have become a factor are similarly em- 
phatic in condemning that type of com- 
petition and have temporarily aban- 
doned their attempts to obtain relief 
through local or state taxation, for what 
they see as an opportunity to stem the 
chain stores through NRA. 

The independents seem agreed that 
the best way to offset the price advan- 
tages which their larger competitors fre- 
guently enjoy—through mass-buying, 
for instance—is to force them, through 
the code, to add a specified minimum 
percentage to the cost of every article 
sold. They emphasize that this will 
stop loss-leadering, admit less enthusi- 
astically that it will also enable the new 
competition to chalk up a higher rate 
of profit. 

Those willing to support the prin- 
ciple that a minimum mark-up should 
be specified in the code have me un- 
able to agree on a percentage that would 
suit all branches of the retail trade. 
Percentages ranging from 5% to 50% 
have been suggested. The more mod- 
estly inclined have held out simply for 
the minimum of savings that mass buy- 
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CONSUMER MAN—Dexter Keezer 
officer 
Advisory 
which watches the effect of cox 


is the new executive 
NRA Consumer 


the consumer. 


ers might be expected to enjoy 
greedy have wanted to write 


code a life insurance clause 
enable the most inefficient 


nomically parasitical retailer to 


business. 


Mark-Up on What? 


rh 


The champions for a fixed mu 
mark-up were all thrown into con! 


when the question of ‘mark 
It was demonst 
that simple application of such 


what” was raised. 


to the invoice price would only 


ate the troubles of the small no 
For instance, a mark-up of 10% 
20% on the invoice price of an 
that the small merchant buys in 
so-called 
package quantities would avail hi 
if one of his competitors, buying 


tions of a dozen or 


of 
Boar 


les © 


i 


br 


nil 


in 










u 


AC 


leet 


lots or perhaps even larger quantiti¢ 


correspondingly lower prices, sho 


cide to feature the item at his 
price. Nor was anyone able to « 


a sliding scale of mark-up per 
that would not eventually work 


advantage of the big-quantity 


1 
n 


However, proponents of the 


| 


that, a deadline below which departn 
stores and chains must not scl! 
pensable to the survival of s: 

Ti 


vidual business enterprise. 
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1¢ provision for a minimum 10% 
mark-up included in the latest draft of 
the code will survive to final approval 
by the President. 
“The retail druggists, who are not yet 
certain whether they will be permitted 
to have a master code of their own, have 
been trying to get into the retail code 
special provisions covering price-cutting 
on advertised brands. They have suf- 
fered tremendously from the sharp com- 
petition by local and national chain 
stores, drug departments in department 
stores and, more recently, the “‘pineys” 
(BW —A pr12'32) that make advertised 
brands preferred subjects of predatory 
price-cutting. They believe that special 
protection should be provided and have 
urged a tule that advertised drug prod- 
ucts must not be retailed at less than 
21% below the suggested retail price. 
“Fire Escape Clause” 
Special interest attaches to a new fea- 
ture of the price-maintenance provisions 
for nationally advertised drug brands, 
permitting the druggist to treat slow- 
movers as clearance merchandise if the 
manufacturer or wholesaler from whom 
he purchased them refuses to repurchase 
at the original price. Some of the code- 
builders who have been contending that 
the price-maintenance provision would 
leave the retailer holding the bag now 
say that this “fire escape clause’’ will 
nake the scheme workabl« 
Opposed to provisions 
nark-up whatsoever stands a 


that U 


for any 
powerful 





and well-organized group, composed of 
chains and department stores. They 
argue that no emergency can be so great 
as to justify legalized restrictions upon 
individual freedom, that conditions do 
not warrant amending the law of sur 
vival to protect a “less efficient” group 
at their expense 

They have had the undivided support 
of representatives of R. H. Macy & Co 
of New York, world’s largest depart 
ment store and chief exponent of the 
sell-for-cash-only policy as the basis for 
underselling competitors. Experienced in 
warfare, Macy has adopted the shrewd 
strategy of basing its objection to codi 
fied restrictions upon the right of the 
public to buy what it needs or wants 
at the lowest price that a retailer is 
willing to quote, thereby getting a hand 
from the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
which can see the publicity value of a 
vigorous stand for the lowest possible 
prices. Whether the lowest possible 
price—in the long run—is a price that 
has to absorb the cost of wild competi- 
tion is something else again. Supporters 
of the fixed mark-up openly arrived at 
argue that it is preferable to the mark-up 
that, under present conditions, every- 
body along the distribution line has to 
add for credit losses, mark-down losses 
and retail failures that must be paid for 
out of prices charged to survivors. Gen 
eral Johnson's new Price Board (BU 
Sep16°33) will probably make the final 
decision 


Wide World 


TROUBLE SHOOTERS—General Thomas S. Hammond of the NRA and Miss 


M ee . 
ary E. Hughes, head of the women’s division, plan to stop Blue Eagle chiseling. 
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Export and NIRA 


Codes apply to goods for sale 
abroad unless specifically exempt. 


NRA’s reluctance to 
until specific 
caused more 
branches of trade than perhaps to 
other group. The export fraternity want 
to put in the right sort of qualincation: 
in all codes—having decided that NRA 
did not want an code 
has had difficulty in divining what tl 
right kind might be. Finally, Dr. W 
lard Thorp, director of the Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commer 
joined hands with the National Forei 
Trade Council, the American Manufa 
turers’ Export Association, and others 
to try to blast out a ruling. 

Export Corporations Exempt 

He found this: Unless export trad 
is specifically exempted in codes, NIRA 
“would seem to apply” all provisions of 
the code to export as well as dom 
However, Webb Act cor 
(which may be formed 
prices and trade pra 


determine pol 


cases h 


cies come up 


concern to the export 


cxport 
I 


business 
porauions 
combine on 
even where illegal at home 

are not int 


abroad, 
der the anti-trust laws) 
fered with by NIRA. 
Next, best 
trade in codes. The best way seems t 
be to the definition of tl 
industry, in the first or 
something like this I) 


how to exempt exp 
insert, in 
second cla 
of the code 
umpty-ump industry in its manufact 
ing in continental United States and 
its sales for consumption within cor 
tinental United States.” Such qualif 
tions could in the 
trade practices sections of the cod 
anywhere, but wise lawyers have tound 
it easiest to put the limitation in the 
definition of the industry. 

Of more concern to export, however 


be made price at 


is the possible effect abroad of the pro 
visions for protecting domestic ind 
tries against foreign goods when pr 


vo up on account of increased wares 

under NRA and increased costs of mat 

AAA—and NRA 

section of NRA, head 
Ryder, formerly of the 


open for 


rials under 


new imports 
by Oscar B 
Taritt 


Commission, business 


It will pass complaints of foreign dumy 


ing along to the Tariff Commission 
which under NIRA must take 
So far, Ryder has had 12 applications 
for consideration of import dumping 
owing to rising costs here, 25 inquiries 


actio! 


as to how the plan works 
Importers are considering 
the problem of drawing up for them 
formal agreement of 
the 


the 


seriously 


selves a code or 
some sort that guarantee to 
domestic manufacturers that they 
importers, will not flood the market 
with cheap foreign goods. The import 
er will pledge to look to rising prices 


will 



















for his profits, and not undersell in the 
hope of grabbing the market. 

One code, that of the lumber indus- 
try, includes the importers of lumber in 
the industry and makes them subject to 
the code regulations. This procedure ts 
being considered as a means of han- 
dling not only the importers who are 








willing to cooperate but also those who 
are recalcitrant, and will be encouraged 
by the National Foreign Trade Council 
and other bodies. It is also possible that 
a code of the import industry may be 
submitted, as it is recognized that the 
problem of avoiding the imposition of 
duties and quotas, as set forth in NIRA, 





depends entirely on the actio: 
importers—and anyone can b 
importer if there is no code t 
the business. The fear of reta! 
tion abroad against American 
new duties and quotas have to 
posed under the law is stirrin 
activity in all foreign trade 























No. Industry Sponsored by Hours 


14 Rayon & Sya- 14 manufacturers 10 
thetic Yarn 


15 Hosiery National Association wo 
of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers 


16 Men's Clothing Clothing Manufactur- 46 
ers Association 





17 Automobile National Automobile 35 
Manufacturing Chamber of Commerce 





18 Leather Tanners’ Council of 10 
America 






19 «Cast Iron Soil Cast Iron Soil Pipe 
Pipe Association 





Motion Picture Motion Picture Lab- 
Laboratories oratories Association 
of America 





North, 
40-42; 
South, 
48 


Salt Producers Assn. 


Wall Paper 








American Wall Paper 
Mfrs. Advisory 
Committee 





23 Coal Operators in 16 pro- 40 
(Bituminous) ducing areas 





Other codes signed by the President this week : 


Gasoline Pumps Textile Bags 
Oil Burners Flowers and 
Linoleum and Felt Base Underwear 
Floor Coverings Transit 
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Industry Codes that have been made effective through the President’s signature 
(Continued from Business Week, August 26, 1933) 





Maximum Minimum Pricing and 
W ages Production Schedules Other Important Featu 











$13 a week None 





$13 a week, North. hrs. weekly. Stretch-out prohibited. mation. Has exhaustive pro. st 
No price guarantees. No below-cost elimination of trade evils. Creates 
selling. No consignment selling. Lim- Hosiery Code Authority « f 
its advertising diswenee. power to administer code ( 


37c. an hour, South ; Machinery limited to 36 hrs. weekly. Declares against higher 
40c. an hour, North. Prohibits below-cost selling and con- ek ag to offset higt wages 
signments. Specifies seasonal dates rohibits home work I " 


for clearance sales at less than cost limited to one employer. P 


plus overhead. 


40c. an hour in cit- None. 
ies under 250,000 
to 43c. an hour in 
cues over $00,000. 








$12 a week, South; Machine operation limited to 70-120 Provides for uniform § cost 
























Labor to receive for 40-hr 
less than would have been 

for 48 hrs. as of May 1, 19 | 
vides for cooperating agen 























adjustment of contracts 










NRA numbered label on g 
ment. For adjustment of 

No manufacturing of jot 
retailers. Creates Mens ( z 
Code Authority. 

















Provides for data and st 
actual employees and wages 
ifies minimum salary to ofh 
ees at $14-$15 weekly A 
fying “merit clause’’ to tt 
tory labor provisions 



















i0c. an hour, men; Specifies 30-day terms and a 2% cash Prohibits reclassification 6 
35c. an hour, wom- discount. Prohibits special datings ees. Limits time of office « 

en. (In 16 South- and provides uniform sales contract 10 hrs. a week Pay for 

ern states, 32'c. an for forward orders getting less than $30 to be 


hour tor both.) 





















of April 1, 1933, despit 
hours. Prohibits design a 
piracy. Creates a General 
Committee. 
















































































32c. an hour, South ; Productive equipment limited to 27 Limits time of office work 8 
10c. an hour, North. hrs. weekly. Prohibits selling below hrs. a day, 40 hrs. a week. A . . 
cost. -Specifies interchange of list Association as administratiy it 
price and discount schedules under the Provides for monthly repor 
“open price’’ plan. Prohibits con- roduction, inventory, shipr 
signment. Demand adherence to pub- lled orders, and delinquent Ti 
lished price schedules. Uniform accounting necess 
co" 
$15 weekly for mech- Prohibits sale below cost Fixes minima ranging from $ 
anical labor. From $40 for specified classes of t N) 
$12 weekly in towns cal labor in laboratories « g cic 
under 2,500 to $15 more than 20. Permits emergeng = 
in cities over 500,000 overtime but with total un chi 
for other workers. to 480 hrs. in 12 weeks. 5 " 
Emergency Recovery Comn ‘ 
special Arbitration Board of 
North: men, 35c. Prohibits sale below cost; defines 10 Adds 2 hrs. a week to 40-hr. Nort tre 
an hour; women, “production fields.’" Calls for pub- ern minimum in case of m , 
32c. anhour. South: lication of prices and forbids sale ing employees; bans work cil 
men, 30c. an hour; under lowest published price in any 21 from mines. Sets up or 
women, 25c. an hour. field, but empowers Code Committee Code Committee. 
to lower minima if unreasonably ™ 
high. yi 
Men, 35c. an hour; Manufacturing limited to two 8-hr. Exacts compliance with » : ot 
women, 32'2c. an shifts. Prohibits sale below cost, standards worked out with lL. > é 
hour. requires differential between prices to Bureau of Standards in 19 Sets in 
wholesaler and retailer. up Executive Committee + 
ister code. = 
ne 
Skilled, 46%c. to Fair minimum price to be established Workers may petition to shar 
70%c. an hour; by a marketing agency or as the code able work with bona fide un ga 
common, 4ic. to authority may direct. Two-thirds of of same mine. Miners may choos <1 
60'4c. an hour. the commercial tonnage of any dis- own check-weighman, operators mus 
trict must be represented in determin- equip mines for check-weighing of 
ing its price schedules. Living in company-owned howe 
trading at company stores m Sets 
pulsory. Bans in-mine workers uo of ; 
17, outside under 16. Sets Jao se 
1934 for check-up conferer B NR 


Feathers 





consignment, with except: 
vides for a national bitum 
industrial board, divis 
authorities and district 
Demands that, while any 
is being considered by the 
neither party shall change 
out of which controversy 
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FORD LEGION—Detroit is smiling, grimly, at Ford strategy. 


International News 
What can you do 


with a man who won't be pushed into a code but does more than the code asks, 


who will make statement but hires 


5.000, waiting to be interviewed at 


5,000 
American Legion Headquarters, authorized 


veterans? Here are most of the 


to do the hiring at the rate of 300 a day. Many waited all night. 


“No Interpretations” 


Barred from writing its ideas on collective bargaining 
into code-law, industry must meet each labor issue on 
its own merits, with help of arbitration board. 


THE “greatest achievement of the Re- 
Administration” as Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson described the coal code 
Monday (page 8), not only 
checked off another of the “big codes” 
but also laid the ghost of the labor issue 
of NRA. The labor worries are far 
from over, but President Roosevelt, by 
climinating from the coal code the in- 
“Schedule B” which incor- 
porated a statement by General Johnson 
on the labor clause of NIRA, finally 
t it over to the country that it was he, 
id not merely the General, who insists 
that famous Clause 7 (a) is all that 
collective bar- 
ung. That ends the hopes of at least 
lustries which have modifications 

of 7(a) pending in their codes. And it 
sets the stage at last with real instead 


of paper scenery for the labor drama of 
NRA 


covery 


sioned 


RHICG 


Oongruous 


ds to be said about 


The Long Trail 
sequence that makes it so vitally 
int is tortuous, none the less im- 
The Act as passed contained 
us Clause 7(a) that gave labor the 


tant 
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right to “bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing 

Industry has protested, labor has gloated 
Industry found a satisfactory modifica- 
tion in the automobile whose 
“merit clause” specifically retained to 
employers the right to select, promote, 
discharge (BW—Sep2'33). The Presi 
dent signed it. The Labor Advisory 
Board (William Green, acting 
man) issued a violent protest, said it 
was the old libel on union labor. Gen 
eral Johnson, jointly with his labor 
minded counsel Donald R. Richberg, 
issued a statement on Aug. 24 putting 
the terms “open” and “closed” shop in 
the growing list of words forever ex 
punged from the bright lexicon of 
NRA, agreed to help enforce labor con- 
tracts when made. Next, the Industrial 
Advisory Board, prodded by the folks 
back home, decided to get out a blast 
of its own, in answer to the labor screed 
on the ‘merit clause,” compromised by 
letting H. I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, do it. Next was 
a “meeting of minds” of the Industrial 


code, 


chair 


and I abor Ady 1s 


ing 


drop} 
known h 
conference 
several tin 
no interpret ik 

if pen 1s 

Hugh 
President just b 
Gener 


reporters po Kcted the 
torial ennui said it was 
the 
Last chapter 


son's stuft, 
him up 
son smiled benignly when the 
dustry tacked Richberg’s st 
ment to the end of their code as ‘'S 
ule B Final clinch; th 
out the reference in the code, and Sci 
B died as was, characte rized as 
interpretations should not 
porated in codes of fair competitior 
Where President Stands 
And there, whether industry—or 


his and 
President 


ule 


b« in 


likes it or not, the matter 
(a) 


labor has 


Clause interprets itself 
means that 

right und 
industry retair 

its business as 

dent obviously f< 

not infringed or 

Literally it is not 

not trust labor, nor labor in 
distrust is the modifi 
1 the 


} 


ustry 


basis of the 


} 


sought, but now the lion an 


even though they are not yet lying dow 


together, arc good and well 
out of the trough that has been built for 
them 


The 


going to ¢ 


under NIRA 


new CO! 


Situation 
therefore takes 
plexion. Fitting the scene now ts th 
National Labor Board directed by 
its regular chairman, Senator Robert | 
Wagner of New York This body, con 
taining representatives of industry and 
labor, has taken on 
of handling the myriad problems 
a result of the new pov 
S 


labor 
now on 1 


now 


the stupen lous 
are arising as 
of labor, of the 

pect to bring them all th 
joys of 1929, of the strikes that are even 


now coming down on NRA like | 


stoncs. 


th 


de lays in code 


workers CX] 


Labor Board’s Job 
The National Labor Board is alr 
a court of appe al of tremendous 


] 


and influence and, interestingly 


most ol iv 
brought to it by industry and most of its 


solutions have been pretty Satisfactory to 


its jobs to date hi: 


industry (not all, of course), as well 
It is this great court that now 
picture it 


to labor 
enters into the 
the hopes and the fears of all the things 
that might be done under (and to) 
Clause 7 (a). There is firm ground un 
der foot in the labor problems of NRA 
whether or not one likes the makeup of 
the rr 


untrammeled by 


soil or the structures it « 
Industry's opportunities remain 
the need for active organization 




















AT LAST, THE COAL CODE—The long and bitter struggle to write a code for 
the bituminous coal industry erded with the signing by the operators and the 
President. Assistant Administrator Richberg and General Johnson (seated) watch 
J. D. A. Morrow, president, Northern Coal Association sign the code for his 


section. Standing, are E. C. 


Mahan, president, Smokeless & Appalachian Coal 


Association, W. A. Jones, secretary, Northern Coal Association, Deputy Adminis- 
trator Simpson, directly in charge of working out the code, Hugh R. Hawthorne, 
secretary, Smokeless & Appalachian Coal Association. 


planning have been increased rather than 
diminished. As the picture now 
emerges, the effort to modify or in- 
terpret Clause 7 (a) has been a futile 
battle from the first. The real job re- 
mains to be done, to meet such issues as 
unionization brings up in the field it- 
self, but with a recognition that under 
NIRA the rights of industry are not 
actually, by the letter, impinged seri- 
ously—or so NRA understands it—and 
that the National Labor Board is a court 
in which all interests are represented, 
capable and authorized to act for the 
benefit of all. And that the end sought 
is not strife but peace. 
Revision Question Up 

The coal code, which expires in 6 
months (longer than some of the other 
“big codes” like steel and automobiles, 
3 months) brings up the issue of the 
method of revision of codes and the 
possibility that the automobile code may 
drop its “merit clause,’’ although as 
pointed out (BW’—Sep16'33) the au- 
tomobile code’s Section IX provides that 
changes must all be approved by the 
industry itself. 

With the coal code finished, major at- 
tention has shifted to the retail code 
(page 4). However, the big new hear- 
ings of the week were on the publishing 
codes, which Deputy-Administrator 
Professor Lindsay Rogers was trying, 
with many classical wise-cracks, to tie 
up into a single ‘‘master code.’ But the 
publishers and printing craftsmen, 






sprawling genially over the long tables 
usually sacred at other hearings to the 
working press, held their ground, and 
the compression process met many ob- 
stacles. The newspaper publishers are 
the “tough babies” whom General 
Johnson dreaded handling, because they 
dangle at their wrist the whole effec- 
tiveness of the vast publicity campaign 
which is keeping up its astonishing flow 
of superficial news that covers the 
herculean difficulties—and the grim 
triumphs—of the industrial recovery 
plan. 

Next week sees 20 hearings sched- 
uled against 13 this week. They include 
another one that looks important to 
NRA, that of the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry (Sept. 27). The rest are: bank- 
ing (Sept. 28); hotels (Sept. 25); 
wholesale plumbing and heating (Sept. 
26); viscose extrusion (Sept. 26) ; 
paint, varnish and lacquer, (Sept. 26) ; 
precious jewelry (Sept. 25); terra cotta 
(Sept. 26) ; piano manufacturing (Sept. 
27); watch case manufacturing (Sept. 
29); handkerchiefs (Sept. 25); indus- 
trial supplies and machinery distribu- 
tors (Sept. 27); cleaning and dyeing 
(Sept. 25); steel tubular and fire box 
boiler (Sept. 28) ; aluminum producing 
and fabricating (Sept. 28); paper dis- 
tributing (Sept. 28); floor and wall 
clay tile (Sept. 27); small arms and 
ammunition (Sept. 27); pipe nipple 
manufacturing (Sept. 26); shovel, 
dragline, and crane (Sept. 29). 





Coal Signs Up 


Hard-won bituminous code leave. 
industry under close supervision 


of government. 


BITUMINOUS coal has finally joi 


other major industries under NRA 


approximately 959% of the an: 
coal output signed up on the 
code line. Western Kentucky ar 
bama remained chief non-con! 
Presidential approval was sut 
major changes. The Johnson-R 
“clarifying” interpretation of S 
(a) of NIRA which was tack 
the coal code as a last face-say 
ture in the fight of the open-sh 
ators against union dominati 
gently, genially, but firmly eli: 
Right to a 50-50 break in men 
on the National Bituminous ( 
dustrial Board created by the « 
was reserved by the President. 
mitted, the code called for a boar 


\ 
ra' 


9 members named by the operat 


by the President, and the Natio: 
covery Administrator as ex-offici 
man. When Mr. Roosevelt 
ished, the code provided that | 
appoint not more than 3 ad 
members. The third change 
question of NRA’s right to hav 
data and statistical information 
it may deem pertinent. 


Five Administrative Divisions 
The industry is split into 5 div 
each with its Divisional Code Aut 


One member, without vote, is 
named by the President and be 


member of the National Board. D 


selling agencies get a boost. 1 
authorized to fix fair market pri 
federal approval, and sales bel 
minima constitute a violation 
code. Where no district selling 
exists or is created, minimu: 
fixing is in the hands of the D 
Code Authorities. 

The industrial relations setup 


the country into 16 wage districts 
basic inside rates for skilled labor : 


ing from 46Z¢ in the Sout! 

70g¢ in Montana; minima for 

outside labor range from 40¢ 

an hour. A maximum work 

40 hours and a work-day of § 
are provided. 

The coal industry is to provid 
district, and divisional conferen 
handling controversies involving 
with final jurisdiction resting in 
tional Bituminous Coal Labor 


Following an investigation under t 


direction of the National Reco\ 


ministrator, a conference betweet 


ators and employees subject to t! 
is to be held Jan. 5, 1934, 

mine what, if any, revisions s! 
made. Unless then revised bj 


agreement, the code will contin 
until April 1, 1934. 
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New Locomotives for Old 


NRA economists suggest the government buy railway 
equipment and sell or lease it on easy terms, thus reviv- 
ing employment in one of the sickest industries. 


importance of doing something 
it the capital goods industries, the 
tire” of the recovery program, is 
singly appreciated in Washington. 
NRA economists who have been 
for places where something can 
lone, by direct governmental action 
therwise, have already turned up a 
an for linking a demolition program 
a residential building program 
§Sep.2°33), and now comes a 

t for reviving the building of rail- 
equipment, locomotives, and cars. 
Raulway equipment manufacturing is one 
f the sickest of the sick capital goods 


in 


KING 


oups. 
' Roads’ Need Will Grow 
The proposal is that the government 
hall be the responsible buyer for loco- 
tives and other rolling stock through 
the year 1934, this equipment to be sold 
to the railways which will be wanting 
badly with the expected upturn of 
early 1935, and/or leased or sold on 
ng-term payments to the weaker roads 
which need modern equipment to cut 
lown their Operating costs so as to help 
m float through to better days 
Stephen M. DuBrul, economist of 


Motors, 
president 


the sales division of General 
and Dr. A. J. Hettinger, Jr., 
of the Investment Research Corp. of 
Detroit, who are temporarily loaned to 
Dr. Alexander Sachs’s high-powered 
economic group in NRA, have been con 
centrating on the capital goods problem. 
The railway plan is theirs. 
Engines 30 Years Old 

The railways need equipment—the 
average age of locomotives, as carried 
on railway books, is 30 years. Switch 
engines now in operation could be re- 
placed by modern diesel-electrics and 
save their cost in 8 to 10 years. But the 
railways have no money, or if they have 
it, are still stinging from the memory 
of their efforts to buy the country out 
of the depression 2 years ago. They 
will not borrow government money for 
any purpose except to keep themselves 
out of bankruptcy. Reason: they fear 
government ownership, or if not that, 
turther government control of their ac- 
tivities (and their salaries) if they get 
into debt to Uncle Sam. The only way to 
get them to borrow to buy equipment 
would be 2% money, which is political 
dynamite; if government money went 


s 
Wide World 


“KEEP OUT OF TROUBLE”—James Malone, union organizer, advises Pennsyl- 
aay coal workers to lie low as 16 are killed and many are wounded in clashes 
‘etween miners and armed deputies patrolling mine property. 
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to railways at 2% a) 
to go to farmers and everybod\ 
that the Der 
would be accu selling 
Morgan.” 

Theret ore 
Hettinger, the initia 
government. But the 
contemplate actually spending govern 
They hold that the job 


by ordering the ne 


rate and, besides 


sed ot 


money 


could be done 


ment 


equipment, to the tune of many mil 
made to standard specificat 
on the credit of the governs 

! 


government should take delivery, sell 


1Ons 


lions 
nent I} 


the railways when they get panicky 
new business 
mometer gets to soaring and 
find they can buy 
at 1933 prices instead of 
in late 1934 or 1 
eries would be being made 
as noted, put on a cast-iron tag (Prop 
erty of U. S. A.”’) and 
to the railways that need it, or s¢ 
on long terms. 
A Protecting Pledge 

The government could be protected 
by a pledge of the railways to buy this 
equipment, or lease it, before they buy 


equipment, as the 
when 
trom the governm« 
25 higher 
leliv 


135 when the 


Or els 


lease equipment 
| 


any other 

The legal problems are being work 
out. The 
loaning and financing plans of the RF 
(more particularly the recently an 
nounced mortgage plan of 
Roosevelt) offer ummediate facilities for 
this project 

The emergency banking act, the | 
lic works program, and R.F.C. itself can 
it is believed, be turned to this 1ob if 
it is approved. Congress can of course 
be called on, but it is hoped the project 
may get under way long before Con 
Zress convenes 


/ 
I 


recent developments of th« 


President 


The South Kicks 


The Blue Eagle gives the black 
man too much and destroys 
Southern competitive advantages, 
runs the complaint. 


AT THI 
general 
Southern 
against the 
tween minimum 
and in the North 


recent NRA hearing of the 
chemical testimony of 
manufacturers was _ bitter 
narrowing differential be- 
wages in the South 

Charles H. Stone, 
dyestuffs manufacturer of Charlotte, 
N. C., predicted that between 12 and 
15 million Negroes would be thrown 
out of employment in the South if codes 
with the prevailing differentials con 
tinued to be approved 

At the hearing Mr. Stone said that 
white men were one-third more efficient 
than Negroes, suggested discrimination 
in the codes to give Negroes 20¢ an 
hour, whites 25¢ to 30¢. The only ray 
of hope he saw for Southern industry 


code, 


y 














was that as a result of the codes, the 
South would become much more highly 
mechanized, displacing many men. 

Other industries have made similar 
pleas, pointed out that the only advan- 
tage of Southern industry was its low- 
cost labor, objected to a wage increase 
not only because it ruined their com- 
petitive position as regards Northern 
factories, but also because it gave their 
workers too much money, “ruined” 
them, so they would work only 2 or 3 
days a week. 

The trouble started, they said, when 
Code No. 1, for the cotton textile in- 
dustry, set $12 and $13 a week respec- 
tively as minimum for Southern and 
Northern mills. The $1 differential 
was ruinous; it had formerly been sev- 
eral dollars—the A. F. of L. produced 
pay envelopes showing wages of 65¢, 
$1.35, etc., for a full week's work (al- 
leged, but not written on the envelopes) 
of Southern mill operatives. 


Other industries have followed this 
differential. The building marble people 
of the South report that the ditferen- 
tial throws all their-business to Vermont. 
Lumber men complain that the Negroes 
probably would not work all week if 
they got such big wages as 24¢ an hour. 
The laundry industry saw a serious 
threat of turning much of their busi- 
ness back to the colored washlady un- 
der wages that double present scales. 

Southern congressmen, trooping back 
to Washington as summer ends, are 
taking an active part in the agitation. 
They quote their industrialists as de- 
claring that NRA is “a plot against 
Southern industry.” 

Meanwhile, however, active repre- 
sentatives of union labor and of the 
Negro groups in the North, hold firmly 
to the justice of a narrower differential 
(or none at all), count on other means 
to keep the Negroes at their old jobs, 
and the South in the industrial picture. 


Credit for Thirsty Business 


Drying of the credit reservoirs has slowed up the march 
toward recovery. Forced to a decision, the Administra- 
tion is tapping fresh government pools. 


BUSINESS activity has increased 40% in 
the last 6 months but credit has con- 
tracted to the tune of $10 billions. This 
is the situation that finally has aroused 
the Administration. The President has 
told the bankers that credit must be ex- 
panded. Jesse Jones of the R.F.C., 
Hugh Johnson of NRA, and Eugene 
Black of the Federal Reserve Bank have 
been indulging in plain talk. 

The reasons for the continued con- 
traction of credit in face of the improve- 
ment of business are obvious. About $2 
billions of bank deposits are frozen in 
the 925 banks that are still closed in 
consequence of the bank holiday. More 
deposits are frozen in the 985 banks that 
have opened under restrictions that pre- 
vent them from paying out old de- 
positors in full. 

Effect of Deposit Insurance 

Another important factor in the 
shrinkage of credit is the imminence of 
the organization of the Federal Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corp. as provided in 
the 1933 Glass Bank Act. Under the 
provisions of the act, effective Jan. 1, 
1934, only banks found ‘‘unquestionably 
adequate to meet all liabilities to de- 
positors and other creditors” are eligible 
for membership. 

All banks wish to join the Insurance 
Corp., since a holdout would arouse the 
suspicion of depositors. Member banks 
of the Federal Reserve system are forced 
to join. So there has been a grand 
housecleaning of slow assets. Loans 


10 


have been called and there has been 
frequent resort to bankruptcy proceed- 
ings to clear bank portfolios. 

Total loans and discounts of the Na- 


tional banks dropped from § 
on Dec. 31, to $8.1 billions o; 
The situation has been partic 
in the farming regions, w 
have become so frozen that 
ceased to function as credit 
and have become mere 
agencies. Finally, many liquid 
vent banks are as yet not con, 
business has recovered suff 
justify credit extension. They 
nizing applications for loans 
influence of the jitters contract 
the depression. The consequ 
been wholesale deflation an 
shrinkage of credit at a ti 
business activity demanded s 
crease in credit extension. 
Relief Measures 
The Administration has be 
ing the situation and doing s 
about it. The Farm Credit A 
tion has relieved frozen bank 
discounting farm mortgages 
buying them from the banks 
the 6 months following Mar 
loans made to banks by the F 





BAN 
gated $342 millions, thus unf: o4 0'Co 
considerable volume of assets. A eral 
what similar course has been { ve 


by the Home Loan Corp. TI 

struction Finance Corp. has 

loaned an aggregate of $2.9 | 

which banks have received $1.3 | 15 
Bank repayments to date total § 

lions. In the last 6 weeks 

banks have been reopened and s 

millions of capital have been added t ns 


the R.F.C. as preferred stock to incr $ 


BOTTLED OIL—Declaring itself in on the current trend to packaged oil, gla ac 
trots out the good old argument: the customer sees the product. Owen=lllino" ea 


has devised a bottle with a tamper-proof seal, removed in the presen 
buyer, and threaded for a dispensing nozzle. 


e of the 


It claims additional advantage ™ 


that it may be returned to the refinery for refilling. 
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RANK INSURERS—E. G. Bennett; 


Keystone 


Walter J. Cummings, chairman; and J. F. T. 


O'Connor, Comptroller of the Currency, are sworn in as directors of the Fed- 


eral Deposit Insurance Corporation which 
hove a lot of work to do before the doors 


capitalization of the weaker banks, 
1s widening the margin of safety for 
osits. Open-market purchases by the 
leral Reserve banks, which until 3 

ks ago were at the rate of $10 mil- 
ns a week, have now been increased 
$37 millions a week, in an attempt 
) stuff the banks with credit available 
r use in iadustry and commerce 
Reinforcement Needed 
obviously all this has not been 
1ough and the Administration now 
realizes it. The decision has been 
reached in Washington to increase the 
lrive for credit expansion along the 
atire front, to reopen banks, to un- 
reeze deposits, to continue to liquidate 
trozen mortgages, to direct bank ex- 
miners to pay more attention to sol- 
ency than to liquidity and to bring 
pressure to bear on bankers to extend 
loans to industry. This last is the crux 
of the whole situation. General John- 
son thinks that banks ought to extend 
loans evea if some risk is involved. The 
bankers reply that they are refusing no 
proper loans, but that risk-taking be- 
longs to the entrepreneur. 

Even here the Administration has de- 
ided to take the bull by the horns and 
s embarked upon a threefold program 
t credit activity. 

(1) The R.F.C. will make loans to 
canks, trust, and mortgage companies 
' 3% when the loans are obtained for 
ne purpose of relending the money to 
idustry. This puts the government into 
banking business. It means that 

eanks can discount with the R.F.C. paper 
uch ts ineligible for discount at the 


But 
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starts operations Jan. 1, 1934. They 


open. 


Federal Reserve Binks. The R.F.C. will 
take the notes of manufacturers or mer- 
chants secured by finished products and 
mortgages on plant equipment, real 
estate, raw materials, or finished prod 
ucts as collateral. Though the borrowers 
will take final responsibility for the 
loans, they in turn can obtain rulings in 
advance on the acceptability of collateral 

(2) Interest rates will be reduced to 
4% on long-term loans to banks and 
related institutions. (The R.F.C. first 
began operations at the 6% basis, which 
was gradually whittled down to 44%.) 
There are at the present time about 
$700 millions in loans outstanding 
which will involve an interest saving 
of $3.5 millions. 

(3) Finally, it is proposed to or- 
ganize local mortgage companies to sup- 
plement bank lending somewhat along 
the same lines as the present Farm Loan 
Association. In many communities now 
without banks and where credit of any 
kind is unavailable, a group of business 
men could organize a mortgage com- 
pany and obtain long-term money on 
mortgage collateral. 

Moreover, to improve the acute credit 
situation in the farm regions the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has announced 
a loan of $150 millions to the Farm 
Credit Administration, secured by the 
new 4% consolidated farm loan bonds 
which the Farm Credit Administration 
is permitted to issue in place of farm 
mortgages. This means that instead of 
getting bonds for farm mortgages the 
banks will get an equivalent amount of 
actual money. 


All this means that the Administra 
tion has now definitely become credit 
minded. The importance of credit as 
the life-giving blood to commerce and 
industry has been driven home The 
fight has been taken up belatedly, but if 
pressed vigorously much of the 
ground can be regained. Moreover, it 
1s not improbable that in the near futu: 
the Administration will con 
scious of the inadequacy of its measures 
It may then become necessary to avail 
itself of the note-1ssuing 
privileges provided in the Thomas 
Amendment, whereby the President may 
currency frozen bank 


lost 
become 
increased 


issue against 


assets 


Nujol for Salads 


Standard Oil tries out its mineral 
oil for salad dressings. 


SMART chefs have long mixed mineral 
oil dressings for slimming ladies who 
liked their Salade Chiffon but feared 
the effect of olive oil on their hg 
Smart merchandisers have long won- 
dered manufacturer did 
not capitalize the get-thin and-stay-thin 
movement with French 
dressing or at least the makings of a 


dd é 
Ires 


why some 


ready-mixed 


dressing 

Now 
with a 
packaged in a 
with a glamorously slim-hipped person 


Oil, no k 
" 


salad dressing 


Standard 
for 
tin 


comes 
mineral oil 
neat lithographed 
in a Paris gown 

I xperimentally, 
new salad oil under the old brand name 
of Nujol. Test marketing is being done 
in Louisville, Atlanta, and Jackson 
ville. The question to be settled is 
whether the name of the well-known 
bathroom oil can help to sell a kitchen 
product or whether a non medicinal 
name would be better 


Stanco 1s selling the 


Cheap Tires Back 


Rising tire prices make a market 
for the third line tire only re- 
cently abandoned. 

THIRD line tires, abandoned by the tire 
makers when prices got so low that the 
dollar difference was little, are coming 


back. Goodyear has already announced 
that it will make a third line tire, and 
the factors which forced the decision 
will probably result in the same decision 
by other members of the industry 
Three increases in tire prices 
May and more in the offing have rm 
stored the market for “something for a 
little less money."" Most of the cars on 
the road are old cars, 75% of them over 
3 years old. With their value steadily 
declining, their owners are going to 
reshoe them as cheaply as posstbl< 


Since 
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PLOWING CHAMPION—The contest at Wheatland, Ill. draws thousands of 


spectators. Carl Shogen, winner of the 56th annual contest, has won it twice 
before. Note the tractor tires now breaking into the farm market. 


Akron and NRA 


Layoffs under the Blue Eagle seem out of step but be- 
lated drop in tire demand accounts for them. Ap- 
parently, work-sharing has its limit. 












AKRON, geared directly to Detroit, vantage of the regular Goodyear radio 
should be used to the twin evils of over- talk to explain the situation, correct the 
time and layoff. The tire business is false impressions as far as they con- 
seasonal. This year the annual decline, cerned his company. His explanation 
delayed by the belated automotive covered the general situation, uncovered 
boom, unfortunately comes at a time a pointed question. 
when Blue Eagleism runs high. To the In a straightforward 15-minute talk 
unthinking, laying off men just when to Goodyear workers and anyone else 
factory rolls are supposedly increasing listening in, he deplored the ‘tempest 
under NRA looks bad. stirred up by politicians and newspapers” 
Trouble began when several hun- over the layoffs, asked why Goodyear 
dred men walked tight-lipped through had not been asked for the facts and the 
the factory gates and wondered out figures which are always available to any 
lour what the NRA had done for them. newspaper or public man. 
Newspapers asked the same question. More Employed Now 
Local Congressmen took the matter up Speaking for Goodyear, he said the 
with Washington, bombarded the tired payroll at the peak this year was 15,944 
man in the Commerce Building with workers; that as of Sept. 11 there were 
queries and demands. Barber shop 697 less workers. In April of this year, 
economists began to lecture on what was_ the payroll was 6,600 below the Aug. 
the matter with the rubber business, 15 total, so there are now 6,000 more 
solving all problems with the word “in- employed than there were in April. 


























ventories.”” Just lock the stockrooms and To critics who claimed the company 
everything would be all right. had worked up its inventory and whose 
Radio Answer solution for the present slump in pro- 





Hurrying back from a brief vacation duction was to shut off inventory, he 
in Ontario, beyond the reach of the answered that 15% of the present pro- 
telephone and the radio, President Litch- duction was still going into inventory, 
field of Goodyear found a town glow- still unsold to keep men busy. 
ing with rumor, misapprehension, and Normally, May and June are the peak 
bad feeling. He promptly took ad- months. This year, the spurt continued 
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through July and well into A 
poning the inevitable slump ir 
September production is only 

the peak for the year. Last 

37% below, and in 193¢ 

below. 

He sees no way out of 
“When you are selling tires 
numbers you are employing la: 
bers of men in the building 
When the rate of consumpti 
the rate of employment must | 
spondingly reduced. . . . It is | 
obvious that employment and 
tion are governed by sales or pu! 
consumption. We cannot produce m 
tires than the public will us 
anticipate that by the end of tl 
the total number of layoffs will ap; 
mate 1,200. This is unfortunate 
realize what it means to those w! 
be thrown out of employment. 

Paid Vacations 

Much has been done to miti; 
layoffs. Several hundred G 
workers whose 5-year employ: 
earned vacations with pay 
them. The cost, incidentally, is § 
000. Workers laid off are 
be hired. 

The most significant sect 
Litchfield statement concerns the 
ple of share-work in which the 
was a pioneer. He believes t! 
ble work should be shared by « 
are able and willing. But \X 
single industry's production 
drops to a point where it will 1 
the full staff of workers a liv 
then comes the time when wort 
be laid off in sufficient number t 
to those who are left a balan 
what they earn and what it « 
to live. There is no dodging 
and it is likely to make itself | 
next few weeks.” 

Share-Work Limit 

Two wage increases in recent mor 
have brought average hourly « 
ings at Goodyear to 75¢ in Sept 
ber, including male and f 
ployees. This is 13¢ higher 
average for April, and equal 
average for the boom year of 
on the 6-hour shift, 4-day work 
basis, this comes to $18 a wee I 
is the average. At the minimu! 
rate of 48¢, which applies to « 
tively few jobs, the w eekly total 1s 
siderably lower. Apparently, « 


of the foremost advocates for wor 


sharing recognizes its limits. S! 
& § 


hours won't lengthen purchasing pow 


Akron’s situation is symptomati 


much that confronts the NRA. Wh 
can be done about a seasonal industr 


Can production be allotted, « 
paid for at rates high enough to 
the layoff? Akron can’t answer 
questions. Maybe Washington ™ 


to if the Blue Eagle on the factory ga 


is to mean anything. 
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CONGRATULATIONS, SMITH! 
NOTA SINGLE DELAY DUE TO 
TIRE TROUBLE IN SIX MONTHS 
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OLD-TIME CROSS-WEAVE 
FABRIC 


> ee) 





NO SIR —NOT SINCE 


—_ 


YOU \ 


| LET ME PUT GOODRICH 
TIRES ON ALL OUR TRUCKS 


MODERN -CROSS-WEAVE 
CORD- FABRIC 


GOODRICH 100% 
FULL-FLOATING CORD 


T. Friction at ever 
ed them to breal 


CROSS - WEAVE FRICTION ELIMINATED 
- | BY GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE CONSTRUCTION 


iow n quickly still as friction-causir g cross-cords a re that i i f t g CO 














) R R' MEMBER the old “fabric” tires? 5,000 entirely! Thanks t 
nt cy miles was considered a miracle! And 
» . it’s a wonder they ran that long. The flexing 
But ; of a tire in actual use sets up tremendous 
friction, This friction means internal heat of tire construction t 
i the real cause of more than 90% of tir nates cross-weave frict 
failures. Imagine the friction, at every cross cord is full-floated in 1 
ing of the weave, in closely-woven canvas! touch any other cord 
a eas ; No wonder truck and bus o; tors it 
Then came so-called “cord” tires. Mil . _ Sy he 
or <a To. parts of the country and in every kind « 
: ages jumped—multiplied. The secret was 7 
' x oe : - business are amazed at the long, t 
reduced cross-weave. Therefore less internal evicé tf 
wi _ Iree Service they are gettin irom 
friction. Only enough cross-cords are used . © mey a J , 
é ; <o ; Goodrich Safety Silvertown Tires 
f to hold the strands together. This improved Put this frict ¢ 
“ c - u mis frictions ‘¢ tire on your t 
cord-fabric” is in use today by most mod- ' . rapideg ts ' . ; 
am njoy not only ; elco lrop 
ic of ern tire manufacturers. = ow SS 2 vas 
What : operating costs, but a new freedom 
i But Goodrich has eliminated this type of annoying delays in your truck deli 
str 


te Goodrich Sa/e/y Silvertowns 


gat g For Trucks and Buses cn 100% Full-Floating Cords 
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Foreign Exchange Quandary 


Wide dollar fluctuation strengthens demand for stabili- 
zation, equalization operations, or foreign exchange 
control. None of the three is inherently needed. 


THE problem of the dollar will not 
down. Recent sharp declines and wide 
fluctuations have again brought out 
agonized protests from exporters and 
importers whose business has degener 
ated into a gamble. Initiates insist that 
the government will have to take cog 
nizance of the situation within a short 
time. The drop of the dollar to 65¢, 
computed on the gold value of the franc, 
is attributed to the flight of capital and 
the repatriation of foreign funds pre- 
viously placed in this market. The 
strength of the security market in Lon- 
don is cited as proof of the flight of 
capital (which leaves skeptics wonder- 
ing what is proved by the fact that the 
stock values on the New York Stock 
Exchange at the end of August were 
$4 billions higher than at the end of 
July, that bonds were $800 millions 
higher). 
Three Courses Open 

Three courses are open to the Ad- 
ministration: (1) Fixing or stabilizing 
the gold value of the dollar; (2) creat- 
ing an equalization fund, as the Bank 
of England did; (3) establishing an 
exchange control. 

President Roosevelt and his advisors 
have given sound reasons why it would 
be inadvisable at this time to fix the 
gold content of the dollar. An impor- 
tant move toward devaluation has al- 
ready been taken by permitting the ex- 
port of crude gold. But for the Admin- 
istration definitely to fix the value of 
the dollar would freeze the present price 
level and would prevent that reflation 
of commodity prices “to the 1926 level.” 
On the promise of such a reflation busi- 
ness men have resumed industrial activ- 
ity and confidence in a rising price level 
has been reestablished. 

Equalizing Operations 

England has attempted to solve the 
problem of a fluctuating currency by cre- 
ating an equalizing fund, though this 
now seems to be quiescent. No official 
statement has ever been given out ade- 
quately describing the function and op- 
eration of this fund. It may be pre- 
sumed that it has been used, not to 
maintain the pound sterling at any fixed 
level, but to prevent violent fluctuations. 
To attain this objective it is necessary to 
buy sterling when the pound is falling 
and to sell when it rises. This is noth- 
ing more than a huge speculative enter- 
prise. No information is available to 
show whether the fund has lost or made 
money. 

Secrecy is the first and most impor- 
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tant condition in the successful opera- 
tion of such a fund. There are plenty 
of rumors of what the equalization fund 
is doing, but where it stands at any mo- 
ment on francs or dollars in relation to 
sterling can only be guessed. Where 
the fund will finally end up—if, and 
when it ends up—is completely uncer- 
tain. 

Does the United States wish to oper- 
ate such a fund? It would involve plac- 
ing into the hands of a designated 
group, say the directors of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, a sum of 
$2 billions or more. Moreover, there is 
a question as to whether, in our finan 
cial machinery, the operations of such a 
fund can be so conducted that its posi- 
tion would be concealed from the mar- 
ket and speculators. Even if we wish to 
involve the United States government in 
sO gigantic a speculation—and even if 
it were successful—is it what we need? 
Do we want to prevent the fluctuation 


BACK FROM EUROPE—Bernard Baruch and Senator Glass arrive in Que! 
They found the dollar didn’t buy as much 2 " 
that things had happened since they left. 


after making the grand tour. 
used to in foreign parts; 





of the dollar, or is it depr 
the dollar that we want 
bear pool rather than an 
fund ? 

This question has import 
on any proposal to establish a: ; 
tion fund. Suppose stocks \ { 
and commodities 
cause the dollar was falling 
it was found that these 
being checked and fevers 
strengthening of the dollar th: 
chases by the equalization f 
and would the Administrat 
hands off? Could and woul 
erning body of such a fund 
tremendous pressure from fin 
terests ? 


a sort 


were adva 


Danger to Bears 

As to the operation of a | 

a highly speculative proce 
effect of this could be 
nullified if, for any reason 
capital should be reversed 


instant 


This brings us to the last 
stringent foreign exchange « 
President is authorized to | 
eign exchange dealers and 
closely the movement of fund 
United States. He has amp! 
post-war evidence to prove 


in and out of a country is im; 


rer 
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matter how tigid the restrictions. Boot- 
’ in foreign exchange will de- 
promptly. 
ven if he had whole-hearted sup- 
+ for such restrictions and his regu- 
tions were implicitly obeyed, there | 
sill remains the question of their de- | 
srability. Our favorable balance of | 
issures us an inflow of foreign | 
ge larger than the outgo. Before 
the depression, these credits were re- 
loaned to Europe. Since 1930 they have 
heen more than offset by the flight of 
pital 
‘As to the only practical restriction— 
that of checking the flight of capital 
from the United States—there are still 
westions. The first effect would be an 
upswing of the dollar, exactly the thing 
ve do not want. It would have reper- 
ssions On Commodity prices and start 
itriation of American capital at pres- 
held abroad, and might even en- 
wrage an inflow of foreign capital 
ym other countries. It certainly would 
new pressure on the remaining 
sold standard countries. Rather than 
any of our present financial 
it would gravely aggravate 


lleviate 





In a choice between immediate 

stabilization of the dollar and foreign | 

hange restriction the former is to} 
be preferred. 

However, it is not certain that the| 
{dministration is compelled to adopt | 
ny of these choices. Fully recognizing | 

* difficulties in the present situation, | 
there is nothing inherently dangerous | 
mpelling it to depart from its broad 
policy of first raising domestic prices 
ind, in the process, permitting the dol- 
to find its own level 





Inflation 


Demand for printing-press money 
sweeps the South, and Washing- 
ton feels the pressure. 


A DEMAND for printing-press money is 
veeping the South. It already has 
reached the mass-meeting stage. Sens- | 
ng the trend of public sentiment, South- 
em senators, representatives, and com- 
missioners of agriculture have become 
vocal 
To the surprise of most of them, they 
ind the Secretary of Agriculture out of 
sympathy with their demands. When 
Wallace was chosen he was regarded 
widely as a dangerous radical. He was 
feared particularly by the anti-inflation- 
ists. Now he is busy telling his callers 
that a general rise in prices without dis- 
mination hurts as many as it benefits. 
He 1 ilso calls attention to the fact that 
ure few 100% debtors or 100% 
itors. Nearly everyone is both. 
Legislators from the agricultural sec- 
ns do not hesitate to appeal to the 
t personally. Frequently, how- 
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Se 
NEW BURROUGHS MACHINES HANDLE 


INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR 
STATISTICS 


AND 


FIGURES 


These new machines... new features. . 


- new 


developments are especially timely in view of 
the increased demand for more complete, more 


detailed, more accurate figures 
Burroughs can assist in 


about your business. 


and statistics 


bringing greater speed and greater simplicity 
to every kind of accounting and statistical work. 


Many of these 


new machines 


write several 


records in one operation; many machine opera- 


tions are automatic; all are time-saving. 


Tele- 


phone the local Burroughs representative for 


complete information. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 


FOR COST AND 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
computing by high-speed direct mulkti- 
plication — automatically accumulate 
multiple totals of hours, pieces, amounts. 
This greatly simplifies handling labor, 
material, and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, process cost, 
or any other plan. 


FOR SALES ANALYSES 


New Burroughs machines for analyzing 
sales by departments or commodities; by 
territories; by kind or size of containers 
or packages; with taxes, exemptions, 
deductions. Usually only one handling 
of the original record is required. Cost 
of sales computed quickly and easily. 


¥ 


Or write directly to 
Detroit, Mich. 


FOR PAYROLL, TIMEKEEPING 
AND LABOR STATISTICS 


New Burroughs machines compute earn- 
ings and, in one operation, prepare all 
records, including employees’ earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope. 
They automatically accumulate such 
labor statistics as hours, earnings, 
ous deductions, and net pay for any 
desired period as a by-product. 


vari- 


FOR GENERAL STATISTICS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
with an especially high-speed computing 
mechanism —that calculate percentages; 
that pro-rate overhead and other ex. 
penses; that calculate cost per unit and 
provide other similar figures and statistics. 


Burroughs 




















FLYING CIRCUS—Members of the Public Works Administration who are flying around the country stirring up action in pu 
Administrator Waite; Lewis P. Manfield, director of finance : 


works. Left to right, H. T. 








ever, those advocating inflation fina that 
the Director of the Budget has just 
“happened” to be at the White House 
at the time of their call. The President 
turns the conversation over to them, 
contributing only a little geniality now 
and then, and gives no inkling of his 
own conclusions 

Those who now are pleading for 
inflation do not want the gold content 


Hunt, general counsel; Deputy 


7, > 





of the dollar devalued at this time 
They fear that with devaluation will 
come stabilization. An increasing num 
ber think, however, that this is just 
what the President plans to do. He 
has declined to stabilize until the proper 
level of the dollar will have been in- 
dicated. Some observers say the dollar 
may be devalued and put back on gold 
before Congress assembles. 


Jobs, Hours, Wages 


Employment figures, time cards, and payrolls show 
that the recovery program is beginning to take effect. 


Boru friends and foes of the NRA are 
anxiously scanning the reports on em- 
ployment and payroll trends. Results 
thus far do not measure up to the full 
expectations of the carly forecast of the 
Administration, but an impressive 
record has been achieved for the sultry 
summer months. From March 15 to 
Aug. 15, em sloyment in some 89 manu 
facturing industries expanded 300% and 
payrolls 55%. Im other words, about 
1.5 million persons have been reem- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments 
alone, and wage funds distributed have 
risen $40 millions from the depression 
depths. Gains have also occurred ia 
non-manufacturing pursuits—in mining, 
power and light companies, wholesale 
and retail trade, hotels, cleaning and 
laundry establishments, banks, broker- 
age, insurance, real estate offices, and 
railroads. Telephone and telegraph 
concerns are the outstanding exception 
to the general reemployment movement, 
having persistently reduced their staffs 
since July, 1930. 

For 5 consecutive months, the U. S. 
Bureau ot Labor Statistics has an- 
nounced unusual increases in both em- 
ployment and payrolls in manufactur- 
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ing industries. Hard-working govern- 
ment officials whose energies have been 
bent on restoring the purchasing power 
of the American public are inclined to 
give to the adoption of codes by a num- 
ber of industries the chief credit for 
the sharp August gain of 6.4% in em- 
ployment and 11.6% in payrolls. 

That the national recovery program 
has achieved definite results in its ef- 
fort to reduce hours and increase wages 
is indicated by the reduction of average 
hours worked per week in manufactur- 
ing industries from 42.5 in July to 38.6 
in August, the lowest since April. At 
the same time, a reversal in the trend of 
wage rate changes has occurred. In the 
first 3 months of 1933, only 5 out of 
the more than 17,000 manufacturing 
concerns reporting to the federal gov- 
ernment made rate increases, covering 
2,050 persons, most of them employed 
in a single automobile concern. In the 
next 2 months, 54 companies raised 
wage rates of 8,438 employees. But 
by June, 350 companies lifted wage 
scales of 213,444 workers, followed by 
630 concerns in July having 202,371 
employees. Though wage rate cuts have 
not been eliminated, the number of 


«4 








establishments making down 


visions of wage rates drop; 
over 550 in January and Febr 
in July. 

The President's blanket 
would have employers 1 
hours to 35 per week p 
(though 40 hours are more 
specified in industrial codes) 
tional production would then 
employment of extra workers 
a reduction to the 35-hours-a-v 
would have necessitated the 
ment of about 1.3 million 
In the grou 
industries for 


wage earners. 
manufacturing 
hours of labor data are ava 
additional 1.3 millions wou 
quired to produce the July wv 
goods and services. This do 
good enough to the American | 
tion of Labor. Unionization 
for the 30-hours-a-week work 
now under way. 

Where Time Cuts Make Jobs 

In 1929, less than 40,000 wa 
ers out of 8.8 millions wer« 
under 40 hours a week. This 
0.5% of the total. In May 
special survey indicated that 63 
the wage earners in manufact 
dustries were working less than 
a weck. Even in July, 1933, soft 
mine workers were averaging | 
hours a week, and hard coal min 
hours. It is in the fields of 1 
and retail trade, hotels, and 
ities that the most lucrative fiel 
panding labor forces lies. Ret 
ers averaged 44.2 hours a week 
wholesale workers, 46.6 /hour 
employees, 50.9 hours; electri 
and motor bus operators, 46.! 
power and light employees, i 
A 30-hour week in these fie! 
provide additional jobs for ro 
millions in retail stores; 3 
wholesale establishments; 1( 
electric railroads; and 100,000 
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rower, and light, telephone. and tele- 
graph ¢ companies. Manufacturing indus- 
*ht absorb 2.5 millions on a 
‘basis to produce the July out- 
»-manufacturing industries, at 
{ millions. 

~ Of course, the Administration has no 
that industry will have to spread 
“< iobs on the basis of the July output 
The biggest bet in the whole NRA 
gamble is that, along with wage boosts 
the reemployment resulting from thesc 
cuts in ‘working time will create a de 
mand for an increased output calling for 
an increase in employment—and that, 
lubricated by credit, this reciprocating 
nachinery can be kept going until it 
anufactures prosperity. 


0-hour 


idea 





Recovery Straws 


Life insurance sales increase, rail- 
read earnings are higher, retail 

sales are lagging. 
spite of the doubts that afflict Wall 
reet, signs multiply that fundamental 
business activity now is improving. For 
time in 19 months, sales of 


he mark for the corresponding month 
s year. Reported August production 
f $688 millions contrasted with $665 
August 1932 
The final report of July earnings of 
nited States railroads makes satisfactory | 
ding. As compared with July of 
ar, the gross revenuc a the 
erations of the roads showed an in- 
ease of $60 millions, or 25% ; re net 
an increase of $54 millions 
August and September earnings 
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A sudden drop in retail sales, unoff- 
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One-Man Bank Opinion 


Detroit hopes that wind-up of investigation into bank 


closings will hasten pay-off. 


Tuis court is not willing to believe that 
the United States government, whose 
duty it is to supervise and regulate na- 
tional banks, would permit an insolvent 
bank to remain open . while deposi- 
tors, relying upon the government's ap- 
proval, continued to deposit their 
money. . . . With the supporting testi- 
mony of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore this court, I am constrained to find 
that the two national banks, on Feb. 11, 
1933, were solvent.” 

Thus the opinion of Judge Harry B 
Keidan at the conclusion on Sept. 18 of 
the one-man grand jury investigation 
into Detroit's closed banks (BW —Jul 
8’ 33). The hearings ended as abruptly 
and unexpectedly as the banks closed 
last February. 

Detroit Wants a Pay-Off 

Even though Judge Keidan practically 
whitewashes the banks, Detroit now 
freely acknowledges no possibility of a 
reopening. The best it hopes for is a 
pay-off of a substantial percentage over 
the 40% already paid. Mortgage-hold- 
ing companies may be formed to acquire 
the non-liquid assets of the old banks 
for slow liquidation. Further assets may 
be sold to the National Bank of Detroit 
and the Manufacturers National. The 
Treasury says that it will not act until 
litigation over double liability assess- 
ment of stockholders ends. 

Detroiters with $312 millions. still 
impounded in the 2 banks, including 
part of the reserves of small banks in 
99 Michigan cities, say that quick ac- 
tion on the part of Washington to re- 
lease all or a substantial part of this 
money will do more to stimulate recov- 
ery locally than the NRA can do. 

The bill of health which the court 
gave the banks, aside from hastening a 
pay-off, arouses few cheers along Wood- 
ward Avenue. The question of the 
banks’ solvency on Feb. 11 seems aca 
demic to critics who have been talking 
about “free and easy loans of deposit 
money without adequate protection.” 
To the average citizen the banking situa- 
tion before and during the holiday is 
still an unworkable crossword puzzle. 

Couzens on the Spot 

Detroit doesn’t think that Senator 
Couzens came out so well on the stand. 
He admitted that his information about 
the bank situation was second-hand. On 
the question of the proposed pre-holiday 
R.F.C. loan to Union Guardian Trust, 
he said that, when he opposed it at the 
White House, he did not understand 
that the money was to be allocated 
among the Guardian Union group mem- 
bers according to the percentage of col- 
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lateral furnished by each unit. And 
Detroit feels that, after having come 
under fire from practically every witness 
connected with the banks, the Senator, 
in his final appearance on the stand, 
hedged considerably on his earlier. state- 
ments. One explanation of his predica- 
ment offered at the hearing was that, 
when Secretary Woodin ordered his 
subordinates to give Couzens all the in- 
formation they had on the Detroit 
situation, they (hold-over Republicans 
from the Mills régime) gave him only 
what they wanted him to have. 


Detroit Steel Base? 


Automobile men say steel code 
gave them raw deal, expect to 
force price compromise. 


AUTOMOTIVE users of steel have been 
raging privately over restrictions im- 
posed by the steel code. The steel in- 
dustry has set up basing points from 
which an all-rail rate is to be charged 
for delivery to Detroit. Steel can be 
shipped to Detroit by water, but any 
saving is to accrue to the producer, 
cannot be passed along to the consumer. 
Steel users still can take delivery at the 
mill by truck, but must pay 65% of the 
all-rail rate anyway. By the addition of 
the actual trucking cost, no economies 
are realized compared with the all-rail 
rate. Thys the large automobile com- 
panies apparently are balked at every 
turn in efforts to cut down delivered 
steel prices. 

To give practical emphasis to their 
objections, they have told steel mills 
nearby and those located on the water 
that hereafter they will place their busi- 
ness with mills which, because of their 
position inland, are forced to ship to 
Detroit by rail. Thus they will be aid- 
ing the NRA by giving more work to 
railroad men rather than having the 
extra expenditures for transportation 
pass into the pockets of steel people 
as added profits. 

Pretty sure to emerge from the pres- 
ent deadlock is a compromise in the 
form of an arbitrary delivered price at 
Detroit and other southern Michigan 
automobile centers on all steel products 
made at Detroit (steel bars, steel sheets 
and strip steel). This would be prac- 
tically equivalent to setting up Detroit 
as a basing point on all important pe 
ucts going into the manufacture of mo- 
tor cars. The same scheme has been 
tried recently and successfully on steel 
bars which have carried a special de- 
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No New Securities 


Wall Street’s leaders are for a securities act—but sever- 
ity of liability clauses makes present law unworkable. 


THE Administration recently called upon 
the banking fraternity as a whole to 
give full play to its ingenuity and find 
some way of getting around or boring 
through the new securities and banking 
acts so that new and refunding capital, 
without which industry cannot fully re- 
cover, may be provided. Some of the 
ablest minds in the business have been 
devoted to the task for several weeks. If 
they were called upon to make a report 
today, the majority of them probably 
would agree that all of the hurdles of 
these statutes could be surmounted in 
some fashion except those provisions of 
the Securities Act of 1933 which im- 
pose liability and responsibility on all 
of those who have any connection with 
the marketing of securities. 

Most bankers would concede that the 
public is entitled to all of the real pro- 
tection that Congress undertook to af- 
ford in this legislation. Most of them 
want protection for the good of their 
own business. They make no effort to 
explain away the Kreugers, the Insulls, 
and the Harrimans. While having no 
quarrel with the purposes of these acts 
and no hope that most of the handi- 
caps can be altered save by experience, 
they do believe that in one essential 
aspect the Securities Act is not work- 
able and that it cannot, in its present 
form, provide $1 billion to $2 billions 
of financing necessary to business every 
year, 

A Deflationary Force 

The economist and banker long since 
reached the conclusion that the Securi- 
ties Act is essentially deflationary and 
works contrary to the purposes of the 
Administration in its campaign of busi 
ness revival, that it must increase ma 
terially the cost of raising new money, 
that it will encourage blackmailing liti- 
gation, that in hundreds of cases it will 
force receiverships in situations where 
reorganization, in the absence of the 
act, might have been worked out by ex 
change of securities. 

Even so, ingenious devices have al- 
ready been discovered whereby, at con- 
siderable added pains and expense, the 
money needed by sound corporations 
could be had if it were not for the 
severity of those provisions of the law 
which impose liability for misstatement 
of fact or failure to state an essential 
fact in representations having to do 
with the issuance and sale of securities. 

The Act provides that, when a cor- 
poration issues a security, all its direc- 
tors and principal ofhcers, its principal 
stockholders and even its accountants, 
engineers, and experts are personally 
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liable, not only for damages suffered 
by a speculator or investor, but may be 
required to return the full purchase 
price of a security if it can be proved 
that the registration statement or any 
representation having to do with the 
sale of the security “contained an un- 
true statement of a material fact or 
omitted to state a material fact.’’ It is 
not sufficient for the person sued co 
prove that all of the facts required were 
available to the investor or that they 
were sent to him. The defendant must 
prove that they were received by the 
prospective purchaser. 
What Is Material? 

Every director and principal officer 
of a corporation eventually would be- 
come personally liable for all of the 
corporation's securities. The same lia- 
bility attaches itself to those who have 
underwritten such securities or distrib- 
uted them as dealers. Whether or not 
they are liable depends upon the in- 
terpretation which the Federal Commis- 
sion and the courts put upon what con- 
stitutes a material fact. 

By way of illustrating this difhculty, 
bankers point to an endless list of situa- 
tions in which a fact which seems 
wholly immaterial to the success of a 
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maturing in the next 18 
months disc loses that not one of them 
can induce a majority of its board of 
directors as now constituted to assume 
the liability mecessary under any con 
ceivable refunding plan. 
Underwriters’ Risk 

Bankers feel that liability imposed 
non underwriters is even more dis. 
proportionate. A banking house which 
pts a participation of $100,000 in 
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the underwriting of a $25-million bond 
issue and makes a net profit of less 
than $1000 from the transaction ex- 
poses itself to a $25-million risk over a 
veriod of time varying from 2 to 10 
vears. The ordinary underwriting 
house in the course of a year would ex- 
pose itself to a contingent liability that 
is fabulous. 
The leading firms of accountants al- 
ready have served notice on their clients 
it they will not file audit statements 
for the purpose of qualifying securities 
niess they are indemnified against loss 
nder the Securities Act. The leading 
insurance companies have been con- 
sulted as to whether they will provide 
such indemnity for directors, officers, 
others involved. The answer is 
that the risk will be undertaken at rates 
that are prohibitive, provided the in- 
surance company is permitted to inspect 
and supervise every act having to do 
with the registration and distribution oi 
securities 
In this one detail bankers find the 
Act unworkable. They have tried in the 
last few weeks to find a single situation 
a which a company facing an impor- 
tant maturity can induce those subject 
to liability to accept it. No case 
has been discovered. 
The 20-Day Clause 

When the Act was first discussed it 
was believed that it would prove in- 
operative because of a clause which pro- 
vides that after an underwriting deal is 
set up and a registration application is 
fled, showing hundreds of pages of de- 
tailed information, including the price 
to the public and the profit to all sell- 
ing the securities, 20 days must elapse 
before any public offering is made or 
the organization of a distributing syndi- 
cate is undertaken. This clause defi- 
nitely puts an end to underwriting as 
such in this country. No underwriter 
will take a firm commitment and under- 
take to guess his market 20 days in ad- 
vance. The best that can be done is 
to make a tentative contract by which 
the banking house will undertake to sell 
the securities if possible by filing a price 
amendment to the registration just be- 
tore the public sale. This will add to 
he cost of financing and leave indus- 
nal corporations uncertain as to 
Whether or not money will be available 
‘0 meet maturities, but the obstacle is 
hot insurmountable. 

Bankers are inclined to waive objec- 
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tions to clauses which really make the 
distribution of cumbersome 
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Used Cars Down 


Manufacturers and dealers 
happy to see used car sales drop- 
ping in ratio to new car sales. 


are 


As new automobile sales have increased 
the proportion of used cars financed to 
new cars financed has steadily declined 
Back in 1928, used cars bought on the 
instalment plan were only 84.9% of the 
new cars so financed. It was in October, 
1929 (curious coincidence!) that the 
used car line nosed over the new car 
line on the Department of Commerce 
chart. 

Since then, except for a brief moment 
in the spring of "30, used car sales, as 
measured by the finance companies 
widened their margin over new cars. In 
1932, they reached the peak of 174.2% 
of new cars financed 

Figures for the first 6 months of 
1933, gathered by Milan V. Ayres, econ 
for the National Association of 
Companies, show reversal of 
the trend. The ratio of used cars to new 
mow stands at 137.6%. The average 
used car note has fallen from $307 in 
1928 to $241 in 1932 and $219 in the 
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first 6 months of this year; paralleling 
quite naturally, the decline in new car 
notes. These dropped from $635 in ‘28 
to $546 in "32 and $509 in '33. 

Many Make Junk 

Lower new car prices naturally forced 
lower used car values; time and wear 
got in their work; many 
reached the point where they had little 
or no resale value; many were taken in| 
trade to make a sale but were junked 
Buyers who had done without a car in 
the hard years or who decided that what 
the dealer would give them on the old 
bus was so low it had better be kept for 
a second car in that two-car garage cam« 
into the market; dealers made “clean” | 
sales. Some used cars reached price | 
levels so low that financing was not 
necessary. New small smarter, 
more economical, made the big used 
cars seem less desirable. 

These are some of the reasons for the 
decline. They are continuing factors, so 
the decline in used cars is expected to 
continue. All in all, it’s a good thing 
for the industry: when used car sales| 
decline, new car sales are made. 
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Talkie Money 


Paramount, on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, paid $200,000 salaries. 


A FEDERAL referee's inquiry into the 
circumstances which attended the bank- 
ruptcy of Paramount Publix Corpora- 
tion is revealing some of the back- 
ground of the universal public demand 
for a different sort of stewardship on 
the part of the corporate directors. It 
also affords additional explanation of 
the severity of such social legislation as 
the recent banking enactments. 

The referee was told that in 1929 
Adolph Zukor, president of Paramount, 
and Jesse Lasky, vice-president in charge 
of production, each received $887,500 
in salary and bonuses. Samuel Katz, in 
charge of theaters, and Sidney R. Kent, 
sales manager, each received $710,000. 
A year later Zukor and Lasky received 
$358,614.86, while Katz and Kent had 
been reduced to $287,091.89. By 1931, 
when the company was beginning to 
fall apart, Zukor and Lasky had been 
cut to but $113,616.90 each. 

The top salaries in Hollywood were 
even less responsive to the trend of the 
times. B. P. Schulberg, executive di- 
rector of the studios on the West Coast, 
received $312,000 in 1929 and $213,- 
868.90 in 1931. In the first 9 months 
of 1932 Mr. Schulberg was paid $216,- 
918.53. By that time, bankers for the 
company were applying outside super- 
vision of the business and desperately 
trying to forestall a receivership, which 
turned out to be bankruptcy. 

Further information for stockholders 
was afforded by revelation of the details 
of a suit brought against the company 
and its bankers by A. C. Blumenthal, 
asking for a receivership and for the 
return to the company of negatives 
pledged as collateral for a bank loan. 
Mr. Blumenthal had prospered over a 
period of years as the agent of various 
motion picture executives in the acquisi- 
tion of theaters and real estate and in 
other concerns which required expert 
negotiation. At the time of his suit 
Mr. Blumenthal owned $25,000 par 
value Paramount bonds, having a then 
market value of $7,500. He was paid 
$36,000 in settlement of his suit. He 
surrendered his bonds to the company 
and the records of the case were re- 
moved from the files of the court. 


TVA 


Four years before it can sell a 
watt, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority announces its rates. 


Four years in advance of the antici- 
pated completion of the project, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has an- 
nounced the wholesale and retail rates 


at which electricity will be sold in that 
vast empire in which a laboratory test is 
being made of government ownership 
and operation of an electric light and 
power property. 

The wholesale rate of 7 mills per 
killowatt-hour to a customer with a 50% 
load factor is relatively low, but not 
excessively so. What did surprise util- 
ity executives, economists, and bus boys 
was that it is proposed to distribute this 
energy to villagers and farmers at rates 
which reach a minimum of 4 mills per 
killowatt-hour. There are several plants 
in the country which produce electricity 
for little more than the Authority pro- 
poses to charge wholesale. But there is 
no formula outside of that devised by 
the Authority for delivering this current 
across the countryside to domestic and 
rural consumers at rates which range 
from 4 mills to 3¢ per kilowatt-hour. 
Under the schedule it is anticipated that 
almost any farmhouse can consume 
enough energy to earn the lowest rate. 
Incidentally it is proposed to deliver 
energy to farmers at the same price paid 
in the cities, although the cost of rural 
distribution is largely in excess of that 
of urban communities, for perfectly 
simple and obvious reasons. 

The Accounting Plan 

David E. Lilienthal, a director of 
TVA, made an official announcement of 
rates and an official explanation of the 
announcement, in which he said that 
the new rates were based on a system 
of accounting comparable to that of a 
private utility property, taking full ac- 
count not only of interest and taxes, but 
of sufficient reserve to amortize capital 
invested. 

This is something of a puzzle to 
mathematicians. Mr. Lilienthal says 
that the average consumer rate will be 
about 2¢ a killowatt-hour. Taxes alone 
paid by the average utility in the South 
amount to more than 2¢ a killowatt- 
hour. 

Whatever may have been intended as 
the effect of the announcement, it was 
followed by a sharp decline in the mar- 
ket quotations on utility securities and 
already has been seized upon as the 
keynote of legal and political cam- 
paigns for rate reductions throughout 
the country. 


Are-Melted Pavement 


Soviet scientific institute experi- 
ments with machine which con- 
verts soil to liquid surfacing mate- 
rial for roads. 


SovieT Russia has no unemployment 
problem, so there is no hesitancy in 
adopting improved mechanical methods 
of doing work in the Soviet Union. 
One of the most advanced projects 
now in the experimental stage in Russia 


‘ations, 
might undergo profound changes 1! ' 


\ 
TVA TREASURER—Mrs. 
D. Goodrich, one of the { 
public accountants, is first 
sex to be appointed to a 
tion in the South’s great | 


is the melting of soil for : 
In the British-Russian Ga 
scientist connected with th 
scientific investigating instit 
scribed a machine which plo 
loam, sand, or gravel, melts it | 
an electric current through it, and | 
it out behind the machine in 
centimeter layer of glossy pol 
posit. 

Electrical World, 
torially on the experiment, 
such a process proves to hav« 
merit, it may well mean revolut 
the construction of highways 
port of raw materials to and fron 
ment mills, seasonal restriction ot 
electric energy cons 


comment 


new process is successful. It is not ' 
ily conceivable that it would r 
heat energy than is now req 
roasting rock to make cement 
tric energy to crush it and 
required for the concrete mix 
it conceivable that the sur! 
laid as smoothly as is pres: 
better highways. Neverthe! 
with the Australian effort t 
place existing soil surfaces in ! 
ways, it will warrant watching 
sible load of the future for 
many of which have larg 
power lines along the highways 
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Canadian Radio 


Investigating committee finds 
fault with Canada’s first 18 
months of government-controlled 
proadeasting—or with the com- 
mission administering it. 

Canapa has its governmental investiga- 
tions, just as the United States does 
lust now the Macmillan committee in 
vestigation of Canadian banking (BW 
—Sep16'33) is probably creating the 
ereatest international interest. At home, 
Canadians are showing an astonishing 
ymount of enthusiasm in the investiga- 
tion of the country’s broadcasting sys- 
tem after 18 months under a Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Commission. 

Just 18 months ago Canada decided 
that broadcasting was in something of 
a mess in Canada and might best be 
handled by a Radio Commission ap- 

inted by the government. There was 
plenty of opposition, but the plan car- 
ried. Advertising came under the strict 

sorship of the commission, was held 
of each program. There were 

eat national programs of an educa- 

nal nature in which there was no 
idvertising. And there were French 
programs—too many of them according 
to the investigating committee—for the 
French-Canadians. 

Canadian government officials have 
not expressed themselves yet on the 
work of the commission, or on the re- 
port of the investigators. - The alert 
Financial Post of Toronto makes this 
significant estimate of the report and 
t the future of broadcasting policy in 

inada: 

What the Murray report is believed 
here to commend is a commission com- 
posed of outstanding men in the fields 
of education and commerce, acting 
without pay. Under them a general 

inager—an expert on radio entertain- 

nt—would be in charge of the broad- 
sting. It is rumored that if this sort 
commission were created, Investi- 
gator Murray would accept the general 
managership,.”” 
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Japanese Beer 


Nippon’s 3 largest producers form 
export agreement to help them 
win share of new American beer 
market. Production mounting; 
profits large. 


J APAN is after a share of the American 
becr market. Two of the largest brew- 
‘rs in the country—Dai Nippon and 
Japan Beer Kosen—have merged, and 
with a third company—Kirin—have 
to an export control plan which 
'p them enter the American trade. 

. first shipment of Japanese beer 
‘olowing the legalization of the brew 


/ 
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I 


will C 
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in the United States left in April f¢ 
Hawau. The 900-ton cargo was valued 
at $172,800. Sale price in Honolul 
ranged from 35¢ to 40¢ a bottle. Most 
popular brands were Union, Ebisu, 
Kirin, Cascade. Pacific Coast cities were 
next to sce the Japanese product. Re 
cently it has been offered in Japanese 
restaurants in New York. ; 
Production in Japan is expanding 
steadily. In the first 7 months of this 
year, Dat Nippon produced 357,361 
koku (1 koku equals 47.6 gal.) com 
pared with 282,606 koku in the sam« 
period last year. 
120% dividends. 


Shoppers’ Service 


Italian railways tempt shoppers to 


Milan with new parcel delivery. 


More than 200,000 commuters flock 
daily into Milan, Italy's greatest finan 
cial center and wealthy manufacturing 
and commercial city of the North. Som« 
of them come to work, others only to 
shop. 

State Railways have worked out a new 
parcel checking system which is be 
coming very popular. 
shopper makes a purchase in a Milan 
store, he can ask that the package b« 
delivered to the railway station. A 
ticket is attached to the package and 
the stub is given to the customer. When 
the buyer goes to the station, he pre 
sents his stub (just as he does for any 
luggage which may be checked), pays 
1 lira (normally about 5¢), and re 
ceives his parcel. This is just one of 
the new tricks introduced by the rail 
ways to mect competition from other 
forms of transportation, but it is meet- 
ing with unusual success. 


Lighter Freight Cars 


The American Railway Associa- 
tion tests box cars of new design 
weighing 2 tons less. 


BACK in 1923, 
Construction of the American Railway 
Association developed a_ stecl-frame, 
steel-sheathed box car as a standard for 
all railroads. Over 70,000 have been 
built and put into service since then 

From the 10-year experience gained 
with this equipment, the committee has 
developed a new box car in its effort 
to get the most practical car in weight, 
cost, strength, and general utility. 

The 1933 model box car has a 50-ton 
capacity with a weight 2 tons less than 
its predecessors. By just changing 
trucks, it may be changed to a 40-ton 
car. Better arrangement of framing 
saved weight without sacrificing strength. 
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Mallory Magic 


to flyer through 


Another welding problem solved by Mallory 
engineering and Mallory electrode tip 
material—and aluminum moves from range 
to rails! Soon you'll be riding in the new 
type railway cars you've been reading about. 
Seon—we hope—you'll be calling upon us 
yourself concerning— 
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Business Abroad 


Britain plans move to counter dollar devaluation. France 
upset over “Washington revolution” as well as Hitler 


revolution. 
by fixing grain prices. 
make little progress. 


Europe 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Last week's toboggan of the dollar on 
Furopean exchanges was enough to give 
Europe another bad case of the jitters. 
Ramsay MacDonald had his own “‘brain 
trust’’—economists Layton, Salter, and 
Stamp—in long sessions in London dis- 
cussing what measures Britain should 
take “when dollar devaluation is an- 
nounced.” Authorities in the City ex- 
pected a similar move on the part of 
Britain rather than any tariff increases 
which might compensate for fresh dol- 
lar depreciation. 

France obviously is trying to bolster 
public confidence in the franc without 
too much success. Gold is flowing to 
London. Europe knows frightened Con- 
tinental funds are secking conversion 
into gold in the free market in London 
where no questions are asked of those 
who buy. Gold prices soared during 
the week, and British traders look for a 
new boom in gold mining shares. 

The disarmament dicussions are ex- 
pected to make no headway. Almost 
every country mistrusts Germany. The 
new rapprochement between Paris and 
Moscow would seem to complete the 
isolation of Germany and the alliance 
of the “enemies” of Hitler, but no 
country is standing back depending on 
alliances. France has set the pace with 
protective armament against a possible 
German invasion and other countries 
are following as far as finances allow. 

Hitler's 2 significant moves during 
the week were the inauguration of 
work on 250 miles of super-automobile- 
highways, to absorb workers soon to be 
finished with summer seasonal work, 
and granting to the Minister of Agri- 
culture the right to fix minimum prices 
on the principal grain crops. 


Great Britain 


Britain expects dollar devaluation 
soon; franc also expected to aban- 
don gold soon. Some American 
capital sales abroad. 

LONDON (Cable)—The most interest- 
ing aspect of British stock and share 
buying in recent weeks is that good 
industrials are still subject to selective 
buying on ‘‘recovery’’ motives, although 
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Germany furthers planned farm economy 
Disarmament talks expected to 
Japan goes after new markets. 


many of the favored securities have al- 
ready had at least a year's progress dis- 
counted by the optimists. 

Britain's chief worries are still the 
same 2 imponderables: What is to hap- 
pen to the dollar? and what is to be 
the immediate course of events in Cen- 
tral Europe? Behind these 2 questions 
lurks the third: Can the franc stay 
on gold? 

London Awaits Cheap Dollar 

Expert and informed opinion is that 
the dollar will be devalued (the week's 
erratic exchange fluctuations were caused 
by renewed rumors that devaluation is 
imminent) ; that Central Europe will re- 
main in its present state of uncertainty 
for some months to come; that the franc 
will make a stern fight to remain on 
gold, but that devaluation by 20% is 
likely before the end of the year. All 
these problems, the outcome of which 
can only be guessed, are preventing 
business from moving ahead with any 
certainty. 

Sell American Securities 

Some confirmation of the belief that 
American capital interests are selling 
their securities abroad is to be found in 
the news that, following the recent sale 
of the Boots drug chain by Drug, Inc. 
(U. S.) and the big placing of (Ameri- 
can) Woolworth shares, an English syn- 
dicate has now acquired the share held 
by the International Combustion Engi- 
neering Corp. of New York in Inter- 
national Combustion, Ltd., of London. 
(International Combustion, Ltd. was 
originally called Vickers & International 
Combustion Engineering; was registered 
as a private company in December, 
1923; designs and builds power plants 
of all kinds; has authorized and issued 
capital of £1,200,000 in £1 shares; has 
for some years been affiliated with the 
International Combustion Engineering 
Corp. of New York.) By no stretch of 
imagination could it be said the market 
is being flooded with share offerings. 

On the whole, it may be said that 
Britain faces the autumn and winter in 
a mood of quiet confidence. The realiza- 
tion is spreading that with the return 
to tariffs in 1931, a vital change took 
place in the economic system, and that 
business must now for a generation or 
so tend away from the old individualism 
towards closer and bigger unit organiza- 
tion. The idea is not welcome, and 
will be fought, but the trend is inevit- 


able. With restriction of 
and of imports, the short 
hours of hee is likely to : 
headway than is at present 
Chief effect on foreign pr 
far as can be seen, will | 
duties on luxury articles, 
and domestic manufactures 


France 


Paris worried by tobogganing dol. 
lar exchange, unwieldy 
deficit. 


budget 


Paris (Wireless) —Foreign 
again consumed all interest 
this week. Dollars dropped 
low and sterling was depress 
a growing group in the Fren 
capital to turn bearish on 
currencies. Feeling is spre 
the United States will soon 
an open devaluation policy 
A financial writer on the P 
summarizes paramount Fren 
neatly: “Several great nations 
renouncing pre-war capitalis 
ture perilously into the unkn: 
are calling it experimentat: 
word ought to be revolution 
the Hitlerite revolution and ¢! 
can revolution just as ther 
Soviet revolution.” 
Attracting only a little | 
are the various speculations on | 
balancing. France is going to 
year with a deficit of at least 
francs. There is as yet no pro’ 
making up this delinquency. T! 
budget totals about 50 millior 
nearly 45% of which goes tow 
lic debt service and military 
tures, both of which are p: m 
fixed items. Out of the remaining 
billions, France needs to sav 
6 billions. 
Dutch Budget Balanced 
The fact that the Dutch have bal 
their budget, at least on | i 
revived hope among the optimists that 
France, and the other gold curreng 
countries, will return to sai 
ment financing policies. 
Small aid will come to ¢t! 
through the great national lott: 
ets for which were distributed Sept 
Drawing was scheduled for . 
First prize is 5 million francs. Neatly 
60% of the proceeds from t! lottery 
will go back to the publi 
but the remainder will be 
to the soldiers’ pensions fund 
Inability of the present g 
to meet the deficit situation, 
spread dissatisfaction among 
over price trends despite ¢! 
protectionist policies of the pres 
inet, have caused most Frenc! 
ex a change of government ©") 
this fall. As the franc exchange s" 
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nes to a head, there is growing 
country will resort to a 
ibinet to meet an emer- 


Germany 
Vinimum grain prices fixed by 
eovernment decree; acreage is 
regulated ; new crops are subsi- 
jized. August foreign trade fa- 
vorable to Germany. 


etIN (Cable) The government 
e to the aid of the farmer again this 

with the first of a 
guaranteeing prices and restricting 
eag Farmers who sell their prod- 
ts below the minimum price will be 

rely punished 
he announcement was made by Hit- 
new Minister of Agriculture, Wal- 
A minimum price for the 
- of wheat and rye is named, and it 
ghtly above the prevailing market 
ns. Other grains are expected to 
1 by another decree. 

Further to protect the farmer, acre- 
ve was ordered to be held to the level 
Products not raised in suf- 
juantity to supply the domestic 
will be subsidized until produc- 
s increased. Flaxseed, particularly, 
yme under the protection of the 


ng «dol. 
budget 
serics of de- 
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government and farmers in certain reg 
ions will be turn from 
raising of wheat to flax 

Germans fook for the complete ox 
ganization of 
of tarmers’ syndicate In 
be the Nazi Minister of Agricu 
his agricultural and economic advisers 
There will be special divisions within 


urged to 


igriculture under a sort 


yntrol will 


ture with 


this big syndicate to handle the special 
problems ot agrarian groups 
Working through this organization, the 
Nazis expect to carry out their program 
of making Germany as self-sufhcient as 
possible in the production of toodstufts 
Economists expect the plan must be 
made to cover industry also if it is to 


various 


be successful. 
Germans Sell More 

August foreign trade returns became 
available weck and that 
exports reflected the usual seasonal gains, 
despite fears that the boycott abroad 
would more than counterbalance the 
trend. Imports were down. Imports 
of foodstuffs touched the level 
on record, at only 22% of the monthly 
average tor 1927 

A part of the export gain is attrib- 
uted to deliveries on large orders to 
Russia. There were export gains to 
England and Holland 

Following buying support from gov 
ernment-controlled banks, the Boersc 
continued to recover this week. Stock 


this showed 


low est 


Sothelman 


JERI SALEM'S WATER SUPPLY—For centuries Jerusalem depended on wells 


oF its water supply. 


Now a modern water system is being installed, the mains 


*eing laid with difficulty in the rocky soil under narrow streets. The influx of 


ews under the 
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Zionist movement has taxed municipal facilities. 


Latin America 


No signs of improvement in Cuba. 
Mexico will bar foreign engineers. 
Latin American exchanges benefit 
with decline of the dollar. 

THE situation in Cuba has n | 
stable during the weck 


nt is widesp 


vrow 
Opposition 
the student governm« 
but not yet effectively organized. ¢ 
munists are blamed for the in 
number of 


now to at least 


strikes which hav 


3007 of the sugar 
that 
long unless the 


brought under 


Economists estimate no 
will last 
finances are 
Taxes, telephone bills, commitments 
not bein 
that a n 
ond 


o rn 
povernm 


government 
paid because of the fear 
will 


ente rprisc S$ arc 


force a pa 


government 
ment 

In Mexico, the gov 
a decree limiting th 
and t 


the 


ronment has tss 
for 


within 


residen o! 
chnicians 
of their 


expr 


cign engineers 
the country to duration 
present contracts. When thes 
these men must be replaced by natty 
at not than the 
their forcign predecessors 

Elsewhere in Latin America econom) 
conditions have not changed greatly 
In almost all important trading coun 
tries except Colombia exchange rates in 
terms of the dollar have greatly im 
proved. Since the first of August th 
Argentine peso has appreciated nearly 
7%, Uruguayan nearly 10% 
Chilean nearly 5% Colombian ex 
change, due to a government policy of 
arbitrarily cheapening the peso, has de- 
clined in value nearly 8% 


less salaries paid to 


pesos 


Far East 


to sell 
America. 


Japan plans campaign 
more goods to Latin 
Chinese business better. 


IT is no secret in Tokyo, any more than 
in London, that neither British nor 
Japanese textile interests expect many 
concrete and beneficial results from the 
Simla and London talks due to be held 
this fall. In Japan, the realization that 
Britain is going to hold the India mar 
ket as long as possible has caused cot 
ton textile manufacturers to intensify 
efforts to gain new markets. The Dutch 
East Indies and the South Seas region 
are being intensively cultivated now 
and a mass attack on the Latin Amer 
ican market is being planned. A 
Japanese trade commission, including 
representatives of all the larger cotton 
firms, is ready to visit the countries of 














South America. Already familiar with 
the exchange restrictions in most of 
these countries, they are prepared to de 
velop a reciprocal trade. British Aus 
tralia will feel the effects of the plan if 
Argentina and Uruguay get the orders 
for wool now contemplated by the com- 
mission. Kanegafuchi and Toyo Silk, 2 
of the biggest spinning companies in 
Japan, are behind the scheme and the 
Japanese spinning industry is sufficiently 
well organized to put the plan across 
with a patriotic appeal if the commis- 
sion recommends it following the South 
American visit. 

Chinese business is improving. The 
recent decline of the dollar is again 
making it possible for American motor 


cars to compete advantageously with 
British manufactures. For the first 7 
months of the year passenger car im- 
ports totaled 1492, of which 813 were 
American, while imports of trucks 
totaled 1143, of which 1119 were 
American 

American cotton  interests—selling 
vast quantities of raw cotton to Japan 
have noted that 100,000 acres of Man- 
churia have been sown to cotton and 
that next year the area will be increased. 
The government has completed plans 
for a new highway program, and road- 
building machinery will be imported 
this year. Shares in a newly organized 
aluminum company are now being 
offered on the Japanese market 


The Russian Market 


Possible $3-billion market will benefit capital goods in- 
dustries if Washington and Moscow come to terms. 


Two statements last week summarize 
the real reason for a new interest in the 
Soviet Union. 

Business Week said: “There is a be- 
lated but growing realization in Wash- 
ington and in the councils of political 
economy that essential and permanent 
progress cannot be achieved until busi- 
ness is revived and employment restored 
in the capital goods industries.” 

David Ostrinsky, economist and re- 
cent visitor to the Soviet Union, told 
New York business men: “The Soviet 
Union can absorb rationally from $2} 
to $33 billions worth of foreign products 
and services annually, with consumers’ 
goods limited to 20% to 25% of the 
total, the bulk constituting machinery 
and equipment for industrialization.” 

Large Loan Discussed? 

No doubt the fact that an ‘ncreasing 
number of NRA officials in Washington 
believe that the capital goods industries 
must be aided had something to do with 
a visit to Soviet headquarters—the Am- 
torg Trading Corp. in New York—by 
Jesse Jones, head of the credit-rationing 
R.F.C. Rumors from reliable sources 
declared a $50-million to $75-million 
government credit to finance sales to the 
Soviet was being discussed. 

In Washington, the rumors are be- 
lieved. Important members of the Ad- 
ministration favor recognition of Russia, 
the development of trade relations be- 
tween the 2 countries. There is talk 
now of ‘something definite before 
Christmas.” 

In New York, there is discussion of 
some very definite problems. It is said, 
for instance, that latest negotiations 
with the Amtorg officials aimed at some 
sort of a trade agreement without official 
“recognition” of Moscow (if it is pos- 
sible for the government to enter any 
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financing of $50 millions or more of 
exports to Russia without officially ad- 
mitting that a government exists in the 
Soviet Union). The Amtorg wasn’t in- 
terested, is said to have had a few de- 
mands of its own including (1) recog- 
nition; (2) long-term credits on terms 
as favorable as those now available in 
European countries (up to 4 years in a 
few cases, with no cash down-payment) ; 
and (3) no discrimination against Soviet 
imports into this country. 

How much trade is at stake in these 
Soviet-American negotiations ? 

The most authoritative estimate of 
the amount of Russian orders which 
might be placed under favorable terms 
during the coming year was made by 
M. Litvinov, Soviet representative at the 
World Economic Conference in London 
this summer. Litvinov declared Russia 
was prepared to place $1 billion in 
foreign orders, about $400 millions of 
which would be spent on machinery, and 
$50 millions on ships, mostly for fishing, 
seal-hunting, and dredging vessels. An- 


other $200 millions might be expected 


to be spent on ferrous metals. 

Business Week has a few suggestions 
of its own regarding the potentialities of 
the Soviet market in the next 4 years 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

During the last half of 1932, reports 
on industrial output in Russia were 
rather pessimistic. At the time there 
was no explanation from Moscow but st 
is known now that the war scare in the 
Far East caused the Soviets to turn 
several of their largest plants over to the 
production of war equipment. 

In spite of this shift from the def- 
nite program laid out in the Five-Year 
Plans, Sovict industry has shown con- 
siderable gain this year. In few cases, 
however, has production come up to 





estimates made a year or 1 
the Second Five-Year |} 
lined. Coal prouuction, { ir 
at only 81% of the sched 

6 million tons of 
last year, the Plan « 
millions tons in 1933 eg 
production is scheduled t 
this year, but 400,000 | 
actual production of tract 
ing but the gap between 
duction (which 
and actual production is ir , I 
remarkable new Cheliabinsk 

only 2,000 tractors are exp 

off the assembly line this \ 

40,000 must be turned o 

soon as workers are trained 

Big Rail Program 

The Second Five-Year P 
20,000 kilometers of new 
10,000 new 
threat from Japan develo; £ 
Manchurian-—Siberia area, } 
forced grimly to admit that t 
track which is the much-fl 
Siberian” is only single trac \ 
badly ballasted. And in ¢ 
bumper harvest, railroad , 
taxed to capacity, may yet 
of some loss of grain thro 
to move to elevators or mar} 
Budd, the American railw 
who surveyed the Soviet 
Moscow government, estin 
least $850 millions should b 
ting the present systems in or 
he recommended that A: 
equipment be used because 
mands in the 2 countries 
long distances over every typ 
raphy. 

The extent to which R 
come up to the scheduled . 
indication of the amount 
ducing machinery which t 
eager to buy if markets cai 
for Soviet raw materials 
to spread the load of repay 

Imports We Can Use 

Russia might pay for a 
business which could be p! 
United States through a dir 
of products. In 1931, the 
which there is an adequate 
of American imports, the LU: 
imported from all countrics $ 
lions worth of goods whi 
exported in some quantity fr 
It is true that $191 millions of t 
raw silk, which Russia 
port in quantity, but the 
difference is still in striking contras 
the less than $20 millions 
goods which did come into t . 
in 1931. bd 

Individual items which R te 
supply in some quantity, ai 
(in millions) of total U.S. imports 5 
these items in 1931 are: furs, >” 
hides and skins, $50; fish and 
(types not competing with | 
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rves in July 1932 totaled $357 mil- 
reased to $390 millions despite the ex- 


) meet credit maturities. 


$14; leather, $10; manganese 

ssbestos, $4; chrome ore, $3; 

rugs, $7. Besides this group, | 

rc believe that the United States 

take $60 millions of Soviet wood- 

, perhaps another $60 millions of 

ible oils, about $17 millions of 

~diterranean-type tobacco for special 

g in cigarettes, and possibly $14 

lions of linen, which is produced by | 
ag-established industry in Russia. 

“Moscow's Credit Record 

Administration and most of the| 

rican industries who would hope to | 

from Soviet business are aware 


the terms which European countries 


e granted to the Soviets. Moscow has 
defaulted on an obligation con- 
ted by the present government. 
eign obligations have been reduced | 
re than $225 millions in the last 2} 
is (in part by the exportation of | 
1). The Amtorg Trading Corp. ts 
ight to have reduced its indebtedness | 
this country by $45 millions. Not | 
than $25 millions 1s owed to! 
erican industry now. 
lit executives are also watching 3 
factors which have an important | 
yn Russia's ability to pay abroad. | 
eign trade returns for the 9 months | 
ling in June showed a favorable bal- | 
$21 millions, compared with 
favorable balance of $73 millions | 
the previous 9 months. Sales in the | 
g stores in Russia (where pur- | 
ses are paid with foreign currency, 
led gold rubles, or gold trinkets) 
now bringing the government about 
llion a week in foreign exchange. 
number of Torgsin stores has in- 
sed from 150 a year ago to 1,300 in 
litterent localities 
nally, there is the Soviet produc- 
{ gold, and the status of the gold 
in the State Bank. Gold re- 


| 


ns; in July of this year, they had in- 
t of nearly $136 millions to Berlin 


Gold Figures Suppressed 
The Soviet Union has quite consis- 





itly refused to publish gold production | 
ita. It is known that the gold reserve in | 


the State Bank has increased from less | 
than $3 millions in 1922 to nearly $400 


neton 


llions in 1933. It is also known that | 
Second Five-Year Plan calls for| 
nual gold production by 1938 equal 


he output in South Africa, leading | 
tid producer. South African output | 


ist year exceeded $225 millions. 


The next move in the Soviet-American | 
al obviously will come from Wash- 
Some executives already are 


fing up the trade possibilities. They 


sold to Russia before and they 


“now the ropes. Others who see in the 


i Frve-Year Plan emphasis on in- 


‘ustries which they can equip are los- 


; 20 time making the proper contacts. 
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A sales set-up with a 


HARE ini 


UCCESS of a sales or advertising campaign so often de- 

pends upon that final step of actually getting your 
prospects into your dealers’ stores. “Where to Buy I~ 
Service supplies the barb to bring ‘em in. 

“Where to Buy It” directs prospects straight to your 


nearest authorized outlet. For, in the “ Where to Buy It” 


plan your representatives are listed below your trade mark 


in those classified telephone directories where you have 
distribution. A prospect simply looks under your trade 
mark and finds their names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers. To complete the circuit, your advertising specifically 
refers to these listings. 

Dixie Cups, Exide Batteries, Holland Furnaces, G. E. 
Refrigerators are a few of the products listed in this way. 

Trade Mark Service Manager, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, New York address, 195 
Broadway (EXchange 3-9800); Chicago address, 


311 West Washington Street (OFFicial 9300). 























The Figures of the Week 


Steel executives meet to survey the first month under the 


code. 
with its code. 


Bituminous industry now ready to settle down 
Electric power production reaches year’s 


high. Carloadings decline in holiday week. Prices rise. 


SIGNING of the bituminous coal code 
this weck brings another important in- 
dustry under the wings of NRA. The 
goes into effect Oct. 2, for a 
6-month trial period. The delay that 
has attended the settlement of the soft 
coal code has added to the difficulties 
of other industries, notably steel, whose 
will be affected by the practically 
inevitable increases in coal prices. For 
the first time in 4 years, prices were 
increased on soft coal burned by locomo- 
tives in Eastern and Southern districts. 

Both soft and hard coal production 
during the holiday week ending Sept. 9 
declined sharply, but the margin over 
the comparable week of 1932 is still 
substantial. With the code signed, the 
“holiday” strike of miners will gradu- 
ally peter out and output will 
resume its seasonal rise 

Steel plants have now operated under 
the code regulations for several weeks 
This week's mecting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute should prove 


code 


costs 


soon 


exceptionally interesting as the first ex- 
pression of opinion of the new regime. 
The resignation of Mr. R. P. Lamont 
as president of the Institute, ostensibly 
as a protest to the new era of govern- 
ment supervision of business activity, 
leaves the organization without a visible 
head. Prevailing opinion seems to in- 
dicate that the position will not be filled 
at present, but that the Irstitute will 
manage with a committee whose func- 
tions will involve the working out of 
the complicated price and code regula- 
tions. 
Steel Costs Increase 

The declining trend of steel opera- 
tions since the peak in July has added 
considerably to the cost burden. Already 
payroll estimates are being revised up- 
ward from a figure of $64 millions 
additional annually to $100 millions. 
Sheet, tin plate, and bar iron producers 
for the first time in decades waived the 
wage agreements providing scales vary- 
ing with and granted a 


steel prices, 


15% 


agreement would have | 
rates. ron Age reports a s 
in wage 
the 15% increase of July 
adjustments growing out 
hours. 


Confusion concerning t! 


fourth quarter prices is il! 
the withdrawal of quotations 
Others ar 


shapes, and bars. 


to follow. Motor companies 


voice their dissatisfaction wit! 


code provisions for all-rail { 


rates up to 123°; 


increase for the curren: 
Compliance with the sliding 


Threats to purchase steel f: 


points are being made 


Operations for the week ex 


18 declined to 40% of capa 
ing to the Dow, Jones esti 
current week may see 
ment due to better activity 
Buffalo, and the Valleys 
the placing of the Chesap« 
rail order accounts for tl 
slight stir in rail business 
shortly, though much hing 
nature of government sup) 
real volume 
wooden coaches following 
wreck on the Erie may 
equipment business, but 
future prospect 

Motor 
ally sustained as 


is being 


the fall 


busine SS 


a slight 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BusINEss ACTIVITY 


Year 
Ago 
54.8 


Preceding 
Week 
462.6 


PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operation fe 

Building Contracts (F. W 
basis) 

Rituminous Coal (daily average, 1, 000 tons). 

Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 


of capacity). 42 


. Dodge, daily average in . thousands, 4 weeks’ 

$3,837 
71,335 
1,583 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 

Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily neg 1,000 cars). 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


96 
64 
$2,662 
$5,690 


109 

67 
$2,641 
$5,625 


111 
67 
$2,501 
$5,652 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.). 

Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ‘ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, lb.) 

All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 


$.46 
$.071 
$29.32 
$.060 
62.9 


$.86 
$.091 
$31.23 
$.087 
70.9 


$.87 
$.099 
$31.23 
$.088 
71.1 


FINANCE 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions).... 

Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) 

Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). 

Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve peri member banks 
(millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune).. 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 

*Preliminary +Revised 


$2,351 $2,316 $2,285 
$16,495 
$5,296 


$4,007 


$16,580 
$4,823 
$3,773 


$16,562 
$4,790 
$3,748 


$433 
$88.33 
$81.00 


$890 
$102.62 
$86.01 


8% 
14-14% 
275 


$866 
$102.10 
$86.73 
8% 2! 
14% 2-24% 
255 515 
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The weekly index of general busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 


compiled by The Business Week 
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business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year 
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proaches. August passenger car sales” 
sed on the first 19 states reporting 
ndicate but an 89% decline from the 
luly level of 185,660 cars, and are 
87 ahead of a year ago. Chrysler is 
said to be short of certain models, an 
nusual situation for September. Gra- 
ham is planning an additional 800 cars 
to mect unexpected demand. The cur- 
rent month may see as many as 200,000 
cars assembled. Ford remains silent on 
the code, with some injury to his busi- 
ness from boycotts. Detroit, however, 
forgot its desire to buy only from NRA 
concerns, gave an order for 48 Fords. 
The offer of 5,000 jobs to Wayne 
County veterans was shrewd. 
Navy Draws Lots 

The Navy Department awarded 1,350 
tons of plate out of the 9,000 required 
to construct 10 destroyers by the novel 
nethod of drawing lots. The code 

minated variations in prices that for- 

rly prevailed. 

September construction is likely to 
lean heavily toward publicly financed 
projects. In fact, the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. ventures to estimate that the last 
+ months of 1933 will see approxi- 
mately $400 to $450 millions of con- 
tracts awarded in the 37 states east of 
the Rockies, of which as much as 60% 
will be publicly financed undertakings. 
Engineering News-Record reports heavy 
engineering contracts for the first week 
of September valued at $20.6 millions, 
the highest in 3 months. About half of 
this total represents highway releases. 
For the full year 1933, construction 
Yolume in the 37 states is expected to 
aggregate about $1 billion. During 
1932, some $1.4 billions was awarded. 
é Lumber production continues to de- 
ine, and for the week ending Sept. 9 
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was the lowest since June, barring the 
July 4 week. New business 151 
million feet was about the same as the 
preceding 2 weeks. 

Electric power production bounded 
upward after the holiday week to the 
highest point of the year. Compared 
with a year ago, the spread increased to 
12.7%. Practically every region of the 
country showed a better comparison 
with a year ago than was apparent last 
week. In the Rocky Mountain region, 
the increase exceeded 62% as mining 
activity resumed, 

Rates at Muscle Shoals 

Muscle Shoals announcement of 
extraordinary low rates for domestic 
consumers is a jolt to both public and 
private utilities. The average con- 
sumer’s bill is expected to be $1.50 per 
month, pate | with $4.50 in New 
York and $2.05 in St. Louis, reputed 
to be the lowest in the country 

Labor Day accounts for the slump in 
carloadings from the year’s peak estab- 
lished the preceding weck. The spread 
over 1932 dropped to 13.99%. For the 
first 36 weeks of 1933, every major 
commodity has shown a gain over 1932 
with the exception of less-than-carlot 
freight and livestock. The roads are 
inclined to credit the invasion of the 
trucks for the loss of much of this 
freight. Coordinator Eastman is seck- 
ing information on the trucking busi- 
ness, having sent questionnaires to some 
16,000 fleet owners and private oper- 
ators for basic data. 

Improved traffic in recent wecks is 
reflected in the employment figures of 
Class I roads. A gain of more than 
25,000 employees over July again places 
the total above the 1 million mark for 
the first time since October, 1932. 


ot 


5.5%  mercase 


transactions fol 


The very modest 
the volume of check 
lowing the holiday week held our 
eral index of activity 
what below the preceding weck In 
financial centers outside of New York 
a 7% rise occurred August check trans 
actions were 18.59% below those of July 
but a sagging in summer trade is 
without precedent 

Gold hoarders threatened 
with publicity, though the names of 
only some 300 of them are known to 
the government. These hold but $1.4 
millions out the $500 millions otf 
gold still outstanding. Sept 
the deadline day for gold returns 

Postal savings deposits Aug. 31 
increased but slightly compared witl 
the preceding month's gain of over $89 
millions. The last revealed de 
posits of $1,177.6 millions compare 
$1,176.8 the 


gen 


business some 


not 


are again 


ot 
18 wa 


on 


count 
/ 


with millions at end of 
July. 
Commodity Prices 

Wholesale prices in August marked 
the sixth advance, thoug! 
the gain over July was less than 1% 
Since February, the 784 commodities 
priced by the U. S. Bureau Labor 
Statistics have risen 16%. Textiles reg 
istered the largest gain for the month 
almost 10%. The textile was 
signed in mid-July. Farm products 
which had risen sharply for 6 months 
fell 4% in August. They are still 41% 
above February and 17% higher than 
last year. Retail food prices inc reased 
but slightly between Aug. 15 and 
Aug. 29. 

Commodity prices rallied strongly in 
the past weck. Cotton reached about 
104¢ a pound in New York 
markets. 
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The Financial Markets 


Sharp decline of the dollar seriously disturbs high-grade 


bonds. 
Inflation is in the air. 
and doubtful market. 


Money 


ALL markets were focused on the con- 
tinued decline of the dollar on foreign 
exchanges this week. In terms of the 
gold standard, the dollar dropped be- 
low 64¢, the lowest point since the 
United States departed from the gold 
standard. The Treasury's daily price 
for newly mined gold went above $32 
an ounce, a new high since the practice 
of buying gold at the world price was 
instituted. 

Swift and continuous fall of the dol- 
lar has begun to call into question the 
stability of the franc. If the dollar or 
the pound or both were stabilized at 
present gold values, American and Brit- 
ish capital would promptly be repatri- 
ated from Paris. It is expected that 
between $40 billion and $45 billion 
francs would be subject to an outflow 
against gold-holdings of 82 billion 
francs in the Bank of France. On that 
basis it appears that, though the pres- 
sure on the bank would be tremendous, 
France could withstand heavy with- 
drawals and still remain on the gold 
standard, especially if the French gov- 
ernment in balancing its 
budget. 

The drop of the dollar, accompanied 


SUCCC ede d 


Stability of the franc is called into question. 
Stocks move sidewise in a dull 


by continued inflation intimations, has 
finally brought about a weakening of 
the bond market. Students of the secu- 
rity markets have hitherto been con- 
founded by the strength of high-grade 
bonds in face of inflation talk. The- 
oretically, inflation should improve 
stocks but weaken high-grade bonds; 
in practice, high-grade bonds have re- 
mained strong until now. This week 
saw the first weakening of high-grade 
bonds. 

The break in long-term Treasury 
bonds has put the quietus on rumors 
of Liberty nett refunding operations. 
Everybody was convinced up to a week 
ago that the Treasury would attempt to 
refund the $6.2 billions Fourth Liberty 
ids into 34% bonds, thus saving more 
than $60 millions in interest charges. 
That the refunding will take place ulti- 
mately is obvious, but for the time being 
it need not be taken seriously. 

Further evidence of deflationary proc- 
esses is shown by the unexpectedly large 
August drop, $44 millions, in the vol- 
ume of outstanding bankers’ acceptances, 
following a sharp increase in July. This 
left the total outstanding at the end 
of August at $694 millions—$124 mil- 
lions more than a year earlier, at that. 
One significant feature of the report is 
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that over half the drop was 
the type of bills used to fin 
in domestic wa 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks 
(Standard Statistics Company) 
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gency. We have been busy, but we've 
got to get busier.” But while he warned 
that the mortgage refinancing machinery 
must be speeded up and that “fair” 
appraisals were imperative to the pro- 
gram, Mr. Morgenthau reiterated that 
none but sound loans would be author- 
zed while he held the purse-strings of 
federal agricultural relief funds. 


Bonds 


\ SENSATIONAL decline in the bond 
market, accompanied by heavy selling, 
sent all issues down sharply. Trading 
n United States government bonds on 
stock exchange was heavy, and 
ices, Which had been climbing stead- 
ly since the Treasury financing program 
tor Sept. 15 was announced, turned re- 
actionary, declining as much as }4-point. 
Hitherto, there had been a large volume 
institutional buying, especially by 
banks, inspired by the failure of the 
[reasury to say anything about plans for 

retiring the Liberty 4}s in December. 
_ But, outweighing these considerations, 
the bond market definitely gave way to 
tears of inflation. There were conspicu- 
is declines in high-grade railroads 
The issue of Atchison, Topeka General 
's, bellwether of the railroad flock, 
‘eclined to a low of 90. Among the 
id-grade rail bonds the decline was 
as high as $ points. Industrial bonds 
turned down, though with less velocity 
an the railroads, and utilities dipped 

Sharply 

The decline in the bond market, if 
ntinued, presents one of the most 
‘rious aspects in the recovery program. 
When high-grade bonds decline, the 
for institutional investing be- 


x0On 
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comes acute. Banks, trust 
savings banks, insurance companies, edu 
cational and charitable institutions, usu 
ally find an outlet for their funds in 
high-grade bonds. 

A second implication of the decline 
in the bond market is that it further 
removes the possibility of floating new 
bond issues of which the proceeds are 
to be used for capital construction 
Though capital construction can be stim 
ulated by the government public works 
program, it is essential that the public 
works program be supplemented and re- 
placed by private enterprise, financed by 
the public flotation of bonds. 


Stocks 


THE pall that has suddenly descended 
on business has now been transferred to 
the stock market. The witch-dance of 
speculation has subsided. The market 
has ceased to watch the gyrations of 
foreign exchange and is turning its at- 
tention to corporation earnings. Earn- 
ings for industrial corporations and rail- 
roads have hitherto made an excellent 
showing but doubt is spreading as to 
the third-quarter reports. There is talk 
of sales suddenly slowing down, unfilled 
orders thinning out, inventories piling 
up here and there in industry. 
turn of wheat to 93¢ and cotton to over 
10¢ has failed to arouse*interest. Values 
have not declined but the market has 
been sporadic, jittery, and for the most 
part dull. Oil staged a rally until the 


first report of the American Petroleum | 


Institute showed that production for the 
week exceeded the code quota. Coppers 
fluctuated with rumors of the immi- 
nence of a trade agreement with Russia. 
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Charting 
a 


Course 


Under NRA 


The first leg of NRA’s voyage the prep 
aration of Codes—has been fairly well 
charted. 

Now comes the second and more impor 
tant phase of the journey into the New 
Era—the application of NRA to individual 
businesses. 

Business men are today asking themselves 
What does the Recovery Act mean to my 
business? And they are breaking that ques 
tion down to its logical subdivisions How 
must I revamp my merchandising to fit 
new-day conditions? What selling methods 
will operate best under the current state of 
affairs? How must advertising be changed 
to contorm? 

Here is a book that points the way to th 
answers to these questions: 


BUSINESS Under the 
RECOVERY ACT 


President of Gres 
and BE. B. Weiss 


jalyst * 





Lawrence Valenstein, 
ertising Service ' 
! marke 
$2.50. 

This is not a theoretical discussion of social 
or economic trends. It is a tack 
matter-of-fact outline of individual 
marketing programs may best be revised to 
build profits under the protection of the 
Blue Eagle. 


know ne ‘ > 


5% x &, 


brass 
how 


O'Brien, in the Chicago 
The writers of this book 
are not theorizing. They are practical men 
experienced in advertising and selling 
What they have to say about the terms of 
the new deal ought to be useful to any one 
concerned with the marketing of goods 
For those concerned with their 
sumption, and sick of shoddy, adulteration 
and advertising “Business Under 
Recovery Act” is positively thrilling. 
CONTENTS: 1 Industry Disinteer 
Busine State 
Industry is Preparing fo 
ronment Fares That 
Industry's Forty Commandments 6 
dising in the New Era 7. Selling in the New 
Era 8. Advertising in the New Era 0. Th 
Wholesaler in the New Era 10. The Retai 
in the New Era 11. Association Advertising 
12%. Cartels in Germany 13. Industrial Booties 
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Wages vs. Prices 


From the outset, the Administration has made 
a vigorous effort to prevent retail prices rising 
so rapidly as to cancel out the increase in pay- 
rolls. The President asked business to forbear 
steep increases; General Johnson frequently has 
insisted wages must, if possible, rise faster than 
the cost of living. 

The notion that swiftly rising prices would 
destroy the National Recov ery program has been 
sold so hard and so successfully that now there 
is a kick-back. Noting an 8% jump in the cost 
of living for the month of August, and an 18% 
increase since the end of April, some critics are 
beginning to say this foreshadows the early col- 
lapse of the whole plan. 

There is no need for alarm as yet. Against an 
18% rise in the cost of living, set an increase of 
30% in employment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries since Mar. 15, and a 55% increase in 
payrolls, Other fields of employment show com- 
parable gains. So far, purchasing power has 
been gaining. 

Moreover, the importance just now of a nice 
balance between wages and prices has been 
much overemphasized. Such a balance is highly 
essential, taking the long view, but at the mo- 
ment only a rough adjustment matters. 

The usual saying that prices must rise no 
faster than wages, or else there is no increased 
purchasing power, is in itself fallacious. Prices 
can rise considerably faster than wages, and still 
leave the consumer with increased buying 
power. The explanation of this seeming paradox 
lies in the rigidity of many important items in 
the family budget. 

Jones, good mechanic, earning $1,200 a year, 
will pay perhaps $300 in rent. Insurance may 
cost him $50; interest on a debt, $30; taxes, $20. 


ee electricity, water, gas, carfare, he wi 

vy, $110 a year. These items make 
$3 LO of fairly rigid expenses. That le 
for groceries, clothing, and running t! 
car. 

Suppose, for easy figuring, an NRA < 
his industry increases Jones’ pay by 20° 
then will be receiving $1440 a year. R. 9 
surance, interest, taxes, utility rates wi! stand 
at least for a time, at the old $510. Tha oul 
him $930 instead of $690 for groceries clothes 
and the car. If prices also rise 20% the cost to 
Jones of these goods will go from $6901 » $828 
and Jones still will have $102 a year of increased 
purchasing power. As a matter of arithmetic. 
prices for the things Jones buys can increase 

34% before his 20% 

If prices rise as fast as wages, then, we do not 
stand still—we progress. If prices rise some- 
what faster than wages, 
more slowly. It is only if outrageous profiteer- 
ing develops that the plan goes smash. 

But this and all such discussions ignore the 
central purposes of the NIRA. The primary 
objective is more jobs. We are fighting hunger, 
Disappointment is expressed that the 5 millions 
who were to be back on jobs by Labor Day 
proved actually to be something like 2 millions. 
But 2 million more persons at work is a cause 


pay rise is canceled out. 


we still progress, but 


> 


for cheers, not for sour dejection. To 2 mil- 
lions of men and women, cost of living compu: 
tations as yet seem irrelevant. They have jobs; 
they are off a relief roll and on a payroll. They 
would like to buy more for their wages, of 
course, but the difference between being able 
to buy nothing and being able to buy something 
seems to them nothing short of marvellous— 
This is good economics, and it is 
It is the heart of the 


and so it is. 
even better sociology. 
whole affair. 
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